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HUMANISM  IN  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
An  Appreciation  of  Leonard  Mackall* 

By  J.  F.  Fulton,  M.D. 

Those  who  have  the  honor  to  deal  with  books  must 
inevitably  pause  occasionally  to  consider  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  bibliography.  The  late  John  Ferguson 
defined  bibliography  as  the  “science  or  the  art,  or  both, 
of  book  description.”  This  in  some  ways  is  an  excellent 
definition,  because  it  indicates  that  bibliography  is  an 
art,  as  well  as  a  science,  but  a  perusal  of  Professor 
Ferguson’s  varied  writings  also  indicates  that  biblio¬ 
graphy  implies  something  more  than  book  description. 
He  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  19th  century 
elevated  bibliography  to  the  dignity  of  a  humanistic 
discipline ;  indeed  he  made  his  own  definition  outmoded 
almost  before  he  had  uttered  it.  I  have  chosen  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  aims  of  bibliography  in  these  general  terms 
for  a  somewhat  special  reason.  There  have  recently 
died  within  a  week  of  one  another  two  of  the  most 
widely  known  bibliographers  of  our  time;  they  were 
men,  however,  who  stood  for  different  things,  each  had 
useful  messages  but  they  were  to  be  carried  in  opposite 
directions.  I  hope  through  a  brief  discussion  of  their 
work  and  achievements  to  define  some  of  the  higher 
objectives  of  our  calling. 

The  first  man  might  be  characterized  without  par¬ 
ticular  desecration  of  his  memory  as  a  bibliometrician, 
a  word  which  I  have  coined  for  this  occasion  as  a 
parallel  to  the  accepted  term,  biometrician.  If  one  man 

*  Reprinted  from  Special  Librariea,  October,  1937  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  publishers. 
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measures  living  processes,  why  should  not  the  man 
who  concerns  himself  with  the  physical  dimensions  and 
other  physical  characteristics  of  books  be  designated 
a  bibliometrician  ?  At  all  events  you  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  For  the  purposes  of  this  address,  the 
first  of  these  two  men,  the  bibliometrician,  shall  be 
nameless,  since  he  merely  illustrated  a  tendency  and 
he  can,  therefore,  be  treated  quite  impersonally;  he 
also  illustrates  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  any  one  of 
us  if  we  allow  a  tool  or  a  technical  procedure  to  be  an 
end  in  itself,  and  thus  to  triumph  over  reason.  I  shall 
describe  something  of  his  work  because  I  hope  it  will 
make  more  clear  the  contrast  that  I  shall  later  draw 
between  bibliography  as  a  technique  and  bibliography 
as  a  humanistic  discipline. 

Our  bibliometrician  was  a  man  who  collected  books 
actively  over  a  period  of  60  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  modern  bibliophiles  to  attach  importance  to  the 
original  state  of  a  book ;  he  loved  them  in  boards,  un¬ 
cut,  with  dust  covers,  and  always  indicated  the  size  in 
millimeters,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  mechanics 
of  book-making,  how  they  were  assembled ;  he  knew 
papers  and  inks  and  types, — papers  not  quite  so  well 
as  he  should  have, — everything  indeed  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  book,  and  he  was  able  from  the 
analysis  of  the  completed  product  to  tell  you  just  how 
it  had  been  made.  This  is  why  I  have  called  him  a 
bibliometrician  for  he  measured  everything ;  type, 
paper,  binding  and  also  the  book  market — he  became 
indeed  a  bibliomeretrician.  This,  however,  is  beside 
the  point.  No  serious  bibliographer  would  deplore 
technical  expertness  of  the  degree  which  he  achieved, 
had  it  been  used,  as  it  might  have  been  used,  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  serious  scholarship.  But  in  this  respect 
he  fell  short,  as  many  of  us  who  describe  books  tend  to 
fall  short,  since  the  physical  part  of  booklore  was  ever 
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in  the  foreground  to  the  neglect  of  the  human  and 
spiritual  values  of  the  book  itself.  So  great  was  this 
man’s  passion  for  the  physical  qualities  of  books  that 
he  literally  passed  from  the  realm  of  bibliometry  into 
the  domain  of  bibliopathology.  When  he  came  to  com¬ 
pile  his  sumptuous  catalogue  physical  measurements 
were  given  of  the  sizes  of  most  of  his  books,  especially 
those  which  were  uncut,  and  the  measurements  thus 
given  were  a  little  larger  in  nearly  every  instance  than 
that  of  any  other  copies  known.  I  shall  not  dwell  fur¬ 
ther  on  this;  it  is  an  unpleasant  story  of  human  dere¬ 
liction,  representing  a  curious  form  of  self-hypnosis; 
and  it  serves  incidentally  as  a  warning  to  anyone  who 
handles  books,  especially  if  one  happens  to  collect  and 
catalogue  them  oneself.  Though  our  bibliometrician 
collected  one  of  the  finest  libraries  ever  accumulated 
by  a  private  individual, — John  Carter*  believes  that  it 
was  the  finest  in  private  hands, — he  died  discredited  as  a 
bibliographer  on  May  13,  1937,  at  the  age  of  77. 

In  citing  the  work  of  a  bibliographer  who  went 
astray  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
bibliomechanics.  I  wish  only  to  deprecate  the  growing 
tendency  to  pursue  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  a  plaything 
of  the  book  trade  designed  to  catch  the  unsuspecting 
and  the  uninformed.  Yet  bibliography,  as  it  is  often 
defined,  would  appear  to  be  a  purely  technical  pre¬ 
occupation,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  began 
as,  and  must  always  remain,  a  basic  tool  of  productive 
schloarship.  So  it  is  refreshing  to  take  inspiration  from 
a  great  example,  and  to  turn  our  attention  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  outstanding  bibliographical 
humanists  of  this  generation,  whose  death  on  May  19 
at  the  early  age  of  58  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  biblio¬ 
graphical  scholarship.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  illustrate  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  humanized 


1.  Spectator,  Land.,  May  21,  1937,  p.  964. 
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bibliography  than  to  tell  you  something  of  his  life,  his 
habits  as  a  collector  and  his  contributions  to  learning. 

Leonard  Leopold  Mackall  was  born  at  Baltimore, 
January  29,  1879,  a  descendant  on  both  sides  of  South¬ 
ern  families  of  Maryland  and  Georgia,  distinguished 
for  literary  and  military  attainment.  His  preliminary 
education  was  received  at  Lawrenceville  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1896,  and  he  obtained 
his  A.B.  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1900,  and  to  Hopkins 
he  has  left  the  greater  part  of  his  remarkable  library. 
While  at  Hopkins  he  managed  to  know  everyone  in  the 
University  who  was  interested  in  books  and  as  early 
as  1900,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  William  Osier  to  whom  he  elucidated 
Goethe’s  relations  to  the  physiognomist  Lavater.  Of 
this  more  later.  From  Hopkins  he  went  to  the  Harvard 
Law  School  for  two  years,  then  to  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1902-04,  returning  to  Hopkins  in  1906,  then 
back  to  Germany  where  he  studied  at  the  University 
of  Jena,  beginning  in  1907.  He  remained  in  Germany 
for  some  six  years  in  all,  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  studies  of  the  Goethe  correspondence  at 
Weimar.  By  these  labors  he  became  probably  the  fore¬ 
most  in  the  world  in  knowledge  of  Goethe’s  biblio¬ 
graphy.  He  wrote  many  papers  on  various  aspects  of 
Goethe’s  writings,  and  edited  Goethe’s  Correspondence 
with  Americans  in  1904,  was  co-editor  of  Goethe’s  Col¬ 
lected  Conversations  published  in  five  volumes  at  Leipzig 
in  1910-11. 

Although  not  a  physician  Mackall  became  associ¬ 
ated  in  an  intimate  manner  with  medical  literature. 
This  began  at  Hopkins  when  he  met  Osier,  but  he  was 
also  on  intimate  terms  with  the  late  Drs.  Welch  and 
Fielding  Garrison,  and  also  with  Drs.  Howard  Kelly, 
Arnold  Klebs,  Harvey  Cushing,  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  San¬ 
ford  Larkey,  Samuel  Lambert,  William  Willoughby 
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Francis,  and  with  other  members  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  too  numerous  to  mention.  About 
1900  Mackall  had  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Osier  that  the 
second  recension  of  Lavater’s  celebrated  Physiognomischc 
Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1775-78,  contained  a  poem  by  Goethe, 
also  23  of  his  prose  contributions  and  his  first  published 
portrait.2  Mackall  also  elucidated  Goethe’s  later  re¬ 
lations  with  the  great  physiognomist.  Just  before  the 
Great  War  Osier  had  been  asked  to  give  the  Silliman 
Lectures  at  Yale  on  the  history  of  medicine.  When 
the  War  came  he  became  so  distracted  that  the  proofs 
were  never  corrected.  At  the  death  of  Osier,  the  Yale 
Press  wished  to  issue  the  lectures  and  called  upon 
Mackall  for  aid  in  verifying  references  and  completing 
the  text  and  providing  information  which  he  alone  was 
able  to  give.  Later  Mackall  became  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  appendicitis  and  wrote  a  paper  on  that 
subject. 

His  principal  contribution  to  medical  bibliography, 
however,  lay  in  his  clarification  of  the  obscure  biblio¬ 
graphical  problem  connected  with  Michael  Servetus, 
heretic,  cartologist,  and  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  lungs.  Mackall’s  interest  in 
Servetus  led  him  to  bring  together  the  most  complete 
collection  of  Servetus  literature  ever  to  be  assembled, 
and  this  we  are  happy  to  learn  is  being  left  intact  to 
the  Welch  Medical  Library  at  Baltimore.  He  enriched 
Osier’s  library  catalogue  with  many  notes  on  Servetus 
and  many  of  the  rarer  items  he  gave  to  the  Osier  col¬ 
lection.  He  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Dr.  Francis 
when  the  Osier  catalogue  was  being  prepared  for 

2.  Dr.  W,  W.  Francis  describes  Mackall's  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Osier  as 
follows:  “In  1900  or  thereabouts  W.  O.  had  just  acquired  the  8  (in  6)  big 
volumes  of  Lavater  ‘Essays.’  no.  3178,  fcneto  next  to  nothing  about  hitn,  and 
was  toaiting  for  an  opportunity  to  look  him  up.  I  mentioned  these  Lavater 
vola  to  Leonard,  who  promptly  said,  *1  know  ail  about  him ;  he  was  one  of 
Goethe’s  correspondents ;  let  me  see  the  books.’  ‘Come  along,‘  said  I.  And 
that  was  L.‘8  introduction  to  W.  0.“  Thereafter  Osier  always  called  Mackall 
“Lavater.” 
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press.’  Besides  all  this  Mackall  had  many  other  con¬ 
nections  with  medicine  which  I  cannot  go  into,  and  he 
also  touched  many  other  fields. 

And  now  let  me  try  to  convey  something  of  Mr. 
Mackall’s  extraordinarily  vivid  personality  to  those  of 
you  who  may  not  have  known  him.  I  can  perhaps  best 
do  this  by  relating  a  few  bookish  anecdotes  with  which 
he  was  associated.  Leonard  Mackall  was  one  of  the 
most  generous  bibliophiles  that  ever  lived,  he  had  in¬ 
deed  all  the  “Peireskian  virtues.”  Nicolas  Claude  Fabri 
de  Peiresc  (1580-1637),  that  liberal  patron  of  arts  and 
letters  in  the  early  17th  century  was  a  veritable  em¬ 
bodiment  of  wit,  industry  and  scholarship  “whose 
sprightful  curiosity  left  nothing  unsearcht  into,  in  the 
vast  and  all-comprehending  Dominions  of  Nature  and 
Art,”^  lent  books  to  his  friends,  and  if  they  expressed 
approval  he  presented  them  with  the  volume.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  binder  in  his  cellar,  binding  books  day  and 
night  in  sumptuous  full  morocco;  it  is  related  by  his 
biographer  that  he  gave  away  far  more  books  than 
he  ever  kept.  This  last  of  the  Peireskian  virtues,  was 
possessed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  by  Leonard  Mackall. 
He  believed  that  every  rare  book  should  be  in  the 
collection  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 

3.  FrancU  writes.  At  the  end  of  the  editor’s  preface  of  the  Bibliotkeea 
Otleriana,  p.  xiv,  “Another  old  friend.  Mr.  L.  L.  Mackall,  of  Savannah,  one 
of  the  four  of  us  to  whom,  with  Lady  Osier,  the  completion  of  the  catalogue 
was  entrusted,  has  read  and  criticized  the  proofs.  His  name  appears  through¬ 
out  the  book  as  a  donor,  often  of  the  rarest  items ;  as  an  adviser  he  has 
deserved  much  more  frequent  mention.  I  pleaded  with  him  to  let  me  put  bis 
name  with  those  of  the  other  three  at  the  end  of  the  preface  as  one  of  the 
editors,  but  he  modestly  professed  to  believe  that  bis  services  did  not  justify 
it.  In  addition  to  reading  and  criticizing  all  the  proofs  he  came  over  to  Oxford 
in  1923,  soon  after  I  took  over  the  work,  and  spent  two  months  there  working 
with  me,  thoroughly  revising  the  cards  of  certain  sections,  such  as  those  of 
Servetus  and  Lavater.  He  protested  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  really 
collaborating  with  me  except  perhaps  in  those  sections  in  which  he  was 
particularly  interested,  because  his  method  was  to  browse  around  the  shelves 
and  take  down  any  book  that  interested  him  and  often  write  a  scarcely  legible 
note  on  a  slip  which  he  inserted.  Many  of  these  notes  of  course  were  found 
most  useful.  Some  of  them  may  be  picked  up  by  consulting  the  references 
under  his  name  in  the  index  to  the  ’Bibliotheca  Osleriana’.’’ 

4.  W.  Rand,  “The  Epistle  Dedicatory’’  to  J.  Evelyn,  on  leaf  A3b  of  The 
Mirrour  of  the  Nobility  &  Gentility.  Being  the  Life  of  the  Renotvned  Nieolaue 
Fabrieiue  Lord  of  Peiresk.  By  P.  Gassendus  .  .  .  Englished  by  W.  Rand. 
Lond.  1667.  See  also  KEYNES,  Geoffrey,  “John  Evelyn  as  a  bibliophile.’’ 
Trane.  Bibliog.  Soe.,  1931,  175-193.  PI.  i-^ii. 
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scholarship.  Before  the  Goethe  collection  of  Mr.  Speck 
had  come  to  Yale,  Mackall  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
its  enlightened  owner,  and  helped  him  fill  many  of  his 
important  lacunae;  and  up  to  the  time  of  Mackall’s 
death  he  continued  to  contribute  out-of-the-way 
volumes  to  the  Speck  collection.  Though  a  man  of 
modest  means  he  was  continuously  generous  to  other 
collections  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  the  Grolier 
Club  in  New  York  he  gave  more  than  1000  volumes, 
but  his  personal  gifts  to  individual  collectors  endeared 
him  especially.  Knowing  of  my  interest  in  the  history 
of  physiology,  and  discovering  that  the  Harvard  Press 
had  cut  off  the  back  of  my  first  edition  of  Beaumont’s 
book  on  the  gastric  juice  when  a  facsimile  was  made 
some  years  ago,  Mackall  appeared  in  New  Haven  one 
day  with  an  uncut  copy  in  original  boards.  He  did  not, 
however,  present  it  to  me  immediately;  he  first  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  had  presented  an  autograph  letter  of 
Beaumont  to  his  New  Haven  bookseller  to  a  lady — my 
wife,  as  it  turned  out — ladies  were  invariably  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mackall’s  special  attentions.  I  was  mildly 
frantic  when  I  heard  that  he  had  given  away  this 
letter ;  he  then  explained  that  the  lady  in  question  was 
my  wife  and  pulled  the  crisp  copy  of  Beaumont  on  the 
gastric  juice  from  his  pocket  to  restore  the  domestic 
harmony.  He  had  apparently  planned  his  little  con¬ 
spiracy  weeks  in  advance  and  later  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  telling  the  story  at  my  expense. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  by  the  writer  of  the 
sympathetic  obituary  which  appeared  in  The  Heralds 
Tribune,  the  pai)er  to  which  Mackall  had  for  so  long  con¬ 
tributed  his  erudite  “Notes  for  Bibliophiles.”  It  runs 
as  follows: 

“For  example,  the  late  Wymberly  Jones  De  Renne, 
who  built  the  Georgia  Library  bearing  his  name, 
searched  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  twenty  rare 
books  he  particularly  wanted  for  his  collection.  He  had 
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a  list  of  the  twenty  printed  and  distributed  to  dealers 
throughout  the  world  with  instructions  to  buy  at  any 
price.  When  Mr.  Mackall,  who  from  1916  to  1918  was 
the  librarian  of  the  De  Renne  Georgia  Library,  saw 
the  list  he  predicted  he  would  have  little  trouble  in 
locating  every  item  on  it.  Within  two  years  he  had 
purchased  every  one  of  them  and  the  highest  single 
price  he  paid  was  $5. 

“In  a  musty  book  shop  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  copy  of  the  first  volume,  of  Gibbon’s 
‘Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.’  That  discovery 
was  something  in  itself,  for  when  the  monumental 
work  first  came  out  it  was  published  volume  by  volume. 

“The  book  had  been  Gibbon’s  personal  copy  and  Mr. 
Mackall  found  in  it  the  author’s  name  and  marginal 
notes  in  the  historian’s  own  handwriting.  A  novice 
might  have  feared  that  the  book  was  spurious,  but  Mr. 
Mackall  knew  that  Gibbon  did  his  writing  and  had  his 
library  in  Lausanne.  He  also  knew  that  William  Beck- 
ford,  wealthy  English  collector  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  had  bought  the  Gibbon  library.  The  shippers, 
apparently,  had  overlooked  this  one  book. 

“Mr.  Mackall  bought  the  volume  for  $1.60.  Then 
he  could  think  of  only  one  person  who  should  have 
the  book — John  Bagnell  Bury,  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge  University,  who  had  de¬ 
voted  a  lifetime  to  editing  and  annotating  Gibbon. 

“Mr.  Mackall  never  had  met  Professor  Bury,  but  he 
knew  the  English  professor’s  collection  of  Gibbon  still 
lacked  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘Decline  and  Fall.’  So 
he  sent  the  book  to  the  professor,  who  was  speechless 
at  receiving  such  a  gift  from  a  total  stranger.  The 
professor  died  recently  and  Mr.  Mackall  received  a 
letter  from  the  widow  saying  that  the  first  volume  of 
‘Decline  and  Fall’  was  being  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  Cambridge  Library.’’ 
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Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  whose  career  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  this  evening.  I  could  tell 
you  much  more  about  him — his  extraordinary  letters, 
his  unfailing  memory.  He  was  the  most  scrupulously 
honest  man  that  I  have  ever  known,  fearless  and  un¬ 
yielding  when  he  suspected  sham  or  dishonesty  in 
others,  charitable  when  he  discovered  a  mistake  in  the 
writings  of  someone  whom  he  thought  sincere;  ever 
filled  with  stories  of  rich  human  interest  and  perhaps 
possessed  of  a  few  human  foibles  too.  Mackall  scorned 
commercialism  in  books,  detested  men  whose  interest 
in  books  extended  only  to  their  physical  characteristics ; 
and  incidentally  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  suspect 
the  integrity — or  shall  we  more  charitably  say  the 
“bibliopathology” — of  the  bibliometrician  whose  work 
I  have  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Like  John  Milton,  Mackall  saw  that  books  were  “not 
absolutely  dead  things,”  and,  applying  something  of 
the  technique  of  book  description  which  as  bibliogra¬ 
phers  we  must  all  learn,  he  earned  the  subject  far 
above  the  confines  of  technical  description  into  the 
realm  of  humanism,  and  for  this  he  deserves  an  exalted 
place  in  the  annals  of  our  profession,  as  he  has  always 
had  in  the  affections  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him. 


LEONARD  MACKALL* 

By  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

It  has  distressed  the  many  readers  of  this  “Notes 
for  Bibliophiles”  department  of  BOOKS  to  learn  that 
the  inevitable  change  in  its  editorship  must  take  place. 
For  nearly  thirteen  years  it  has  been  in  the  care  of 
Leonard  L.  Mackall,  who,  after  a  long  illness,  died  on 
May  19  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  near  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Gari  Melchers. 

Leonard  Leopold  Mackall  was  born  in  Baltimore  on 
January  29,  1879,  the  descendant  of  families  prominent 
in  Maryland  and  Georgia.  His  education  was  unusually 
varied  in  character :  he  graduated  at  Lawrenceville  in 
1896;  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Johns  Hopkins 
in  1900 ;  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  from  1900- 
'02;  the  University  of  Berlin,  1902-’04;  was  a  fellow 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1906,  and  afterward  followed 
courses  at  the  University  of  Jena.  Throughout  these 
years  he  read  widely  of  the  past  and  present.  He  was 
gifted  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  scholar’s 
curiosity  and  with  an  almost  inerrant  memory  for  the 
details  of  any  subject  that  interested  him.  His  critical 
faculty  was  strengthened  by  a  sure  intuitiveness  in 
recognizing  the  authentic  in  books  and  men.  These 
qualities  showed  themselves  in  him  so  early  in  life 
that  while  still  an  undergraduate  he  began  maturely  to 
regard  books  from  the  standpoint  of  their  importance 
and  to  distinguish  between  texts  and  editions  upon  the 
basis  of  their  greater  or  lesser  value  to  general  readers 
and  scholars.  The  years  spent  in  the  study  of  law  were 
only  another  preparation,  another  broadening  of  back¬ 
ground  for  the  work  in  bibliography  and  literary  his¬ 
tory  which  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
later  life. 

*  Reprinted  by  permission,  from  “Notes  for  BiUiophUes.”  in  New  York  Herald 
Tribwee  Booke,  May  SO,  19S7. 
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For  some  year  after  his  formal  college  studies  were 
concluded,  he  was  held  in  Germany  at  Jena  and 
Weimar  by  his  interest  in  Goethe.  In  that  period  he 
wrote  in  German  a  number  of  studies  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  poet,  but,  published  in  learned  collections 
and  periodicals,  these  contributions  are  known  only 
to  specialists.  He  edited  “Goethe’s  Correspondence  with 
Americans’’  for  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archives  at 
Weimar,  1904,  and  was  co-editor  of  “Goethe’s  Collect¬ 
ed  Conversations,”  published  in  five  volumes  in  Leipzig, 
in  1910-11.  He  contributed  to  the  “Goethe-Jahrbuch” 
and  other  German  periodicals,  as  well  as  to  the  London 
“Athenaeum,”  “Modem  Language  Notes,”  “American 
Journal  of  Philology,”  the  “American  Historical  Re¬ 
view”  and  to  various  other  publications.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  he  returned  to  America.  In  1916  he 
undertook  the  cataloguing  of  the  De  Renne  Georgia 
Library,  an  important  collection  of  books  relating  to 
the  history  of  Georgia,  collected  for  the  greater  part 
by  the  late  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne  of  Wormsloe, 
Isle  of  Hope,  Georgia. 

Leonard  Mackall  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
work  at  the  things  which  interested  him  most.  His  great 
admiration  for  Sir  William  Osier  led  him  to  acquire, 
during  his  visits  to  England,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  library,  now  at  McGill  University,  which  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  had  formed  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  of  scientific  and  literary  achievements  and 
enthusiasms.  When  Sir  William  died  his  Yale  lectures 
on  the  evolution  of  modem  medicine  were  still  in  proof, 
and  aware  of  his  special  knowledge  of  their  sources, 
the  editors  of  the  book  called  upon  Mackall  for  aid  in 
verifying  the  many  references  which  the  great  phy¬ 
sician  himself  had  not  been  able  to  make  sure  of  in  the 
haste  of  preparing  the  course.  Working  under  pressure 
of  time  he  was  able  to  make  a  large  number  of  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  proofs  and  to  add  annotations  of  im- 
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portance  to  the  text  of  the  lectures.  When,  a  short 
time  later,  work  was  begun  upon  the  catalogue  of  the 
Osier  Library  before  its  removal  to  McGill  University, 
Lady  Osier  sent  for  Mackall  to  advise  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  that  notable  contribution  to  medical  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

When  the  editor  of  “Books”  determined  to  institute 
a  column  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  book  collector 
and  the  bibliographer,  Leonard  Mackall  was  chosen  to 
edit  the  new  department,  which,  with  the  title,  “Notes 
for  Bibliophiles,”  began  publication  September  21, 
1924.  Most  of  those  articles  had  interest  for  the  general 
bookman;  some  of  them  were  highly  specialized  con¬ 
tributions.  His  articles  on  the  Mazarine  copy  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible,  on  the  order  of  the  editions  of  “Alice 
in  Wonderland,”  on  Byron,  on  the  faked  Deer  Isle 
treasure  story,  are  a  few  that  one  immediately  thinks 
of  as  illustrating  the  range  of  his  interests  and  the 
exact  and  definitive  character  of  his  knowledge.  In 
many  of  his  articles  are  found  definite  statements  on 
matters  that  have  been  in  dispute  or  under  discussion 
by  bookmen  for  a  great  many  years.  His  impatience 
with  anything  like  the  tactful  evasion  of  as  issue  led 
him  to  write  and  publish  in  this  place  what  seemed  to 
many  the  most  outspoken  review  that  appeared  when 
the  Carter  and  Pollard  book  on  certain  nineteenth- 
century  forgeries  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  While 
other  reviewers  of  that  disturbing  book  were  satisfied 
to  hint  that  there  might  be,  and  probably  was,  some¬ 
thing  not  quite  right  in  the  quarter  explored  by  its 
authors,  Mackall  affirmed  flatly  that  the  “something 
not  quite  right”  was,  in  fact,  something  very  un¬ 
pleasantly  wrong,  and  in  straight  terms  he  explained 
what  that  something  was. 

Despite  his  steady  application  to  the  work  of  this 
department  in  “Books,”  Mackall  continued  his  interest 
in  a  number  of  institutions.  His  services  to  the  New 
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York  Academy  of  Medicine,  for  example,  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  appointment  in  1930  to  the  honorary  office 
of  consultant  in  bibliography  to  that  institution.  He 
was  an  interested  member  of  the  American  Antiqua¬ 
rian  Society  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  He  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  member  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  England  and  on  the 
membership  lists  of  various  other  learned  societies.  In 
1935  he  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America,  and  in  1936  advanced 
to  the  presidency  of  that  society. 

These  are  the  outstanding  facts  in  Mackall’s  career. 
His  engrossing  interest  in  books  took  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  form  in  his  activities  as  a  collector.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  are  able  to  step  into  the  market  and 
buy  anything  they  want  at  any  price.  But  though  he 
was  compelled  to  buy  carefully,  he  bought  continuous¬ 
ly.  Wherever  he  settled  down  for  a  stay  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  books  began  to  accumulate  about  him,  arriving 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  in  response  to  his 
orders.  In  those  places  in  which  he  lived  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  Jena,  in  New  York,  in  Baltimore  and 
in  Savannah,  he  had  libraries  of  considerable  size.  It 
was  only  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  Sa¬ 
vannah  that  he  was  able  finally  to  bring  together  the 
different  collections  he  had  formed  in  those  widely 
separated  cities.  He  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  book¬ 
sellers’  catalogues.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
always  finding  an  important  book  in  some  obscure 
bookshop  in  an  English  or  Continental  town  and  order¬ 
ing  it  either  for  his  own  collection  or  for  one  of  the 
libraries  in  which  he  was  interested. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  life  as  a  collector 
was  its  unselfishness.  At  different  times  he  gave  to  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York  and  to  other  libraries  and 
book  clubs  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Savannah  large 
groups  of  books  from  his  own  library  which  he  thought 
were  especially  suitable  to  their  needs. 
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The  friends  of  Leonard  Mackall  know  all  these 
things.  They  regret  his  loss  to  the  world  of  books,  but 
for  themselves  they  regret  chiefly  the  passing  from 
their  lives  of  one  who  helped  them  live  more  abundant¬ 
ly.  Though  for  fifteen  years  he  had  never  been  com¬ 
pletely  well  in  body,  his  surface  robustness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  appearance  were  always  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
There  was  a  gusty  quality  in  his  manner  and  in  his 
conversation  that  drew  every  one  to  him.  Stuffiness  and 
pretense  left  the  room  as  he  entered  it.  There  was 
a  quality  about  his  least  important  anecdote,  from  his 
rich  memories  of  men  and  women,  that  made  it  worth 
listening  to.  In  his  social  life,  as  host  or  guest,  or  in 
casual  encounter,  he  gave  of  himself  without  reserve. 
His  ability  to  dissipate  formality  showed  itself  notably 
in  sessions  of  the  learned  society,  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  of  which  in  the  last  two  years  he 
was  president.  In  that  position  his  sense  of  fun,  his 
presumption  of  a  general  and  intimate  friendliness,  his 
sympathetic  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
efforts  of  the  speakers,  gave  an  unusual  quality  to  the 
proceedings  over  which  he  presided. 

These  features  of  Leonard  Mackall’s  personality  and 
the  simplicity  and  guilelessness  of  his  character  are 
now  the  cherished  memories  of  his  friends. 

Mourned  by  Many 

Among  those  expressing  sorrow  at  Mr.  Mackall’s  death 
were: 

Paul  Beaujon,  typographical  exi)ert  (by  cable  from 
London) — “Leonard  Mackall’s  ability  as  a  bibliogra¬ 
pher  and  his  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  good  typo¬ 
graphy  make  his  passing  keenly  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him  personally  or  through  the  printed  word.  I 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  personality  of  unusual  charm  and 
sympathy.” 
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Ruth  S.  Granniss,  librarian  Grolier  Club — “Mr. 
Mackall’s  death  means  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the 
many  friends  to  whom  he  has  endeared  himself  but 
to  the  world  of  booklovers  and  collectors.  To  a  peculiar 
degree  the  Library  of  the  Grolier  Club  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  his  constant  thought  and  generous  gifts. 
Both  his  knowledge  and  his  friendly  companionship 
will  be  greatly  missed.” 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  director,  New  York  Public 
Library — “He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  bibliographers  of  our  time.  He  had  an  uncanny 
instinct  for  running  down  bibliographical  problems  and 
an  amazing  memory  for  bibliographical  details,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile  man.” 

Belle  da  Costa  Greene,  director,  Morgan  Library — 
“His  column  in  BOOKS  in  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune, 
every  one  agreed,  was  the  most  important  and  best 
written  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mackall’s  death  is  a  great 
loss  for  any  one  concerned  in  any  way  with  books.” 

Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  School  of  Medicine,  Yale — “Mr. 
Mackall  was  an  incomparable  correspondent  whose 
letters,  ever  filled  with  intimacies  of  books,  were  un¬ 
like  anything  ever  received  in  the  mails  from  another 
human  being.  In  his  letters  and  conversations  he  was 
unfailingly  accurate,  and  one  doubts  whether  there 
was  a  man  anywhere  in  the  world  who  carried  in  his 
head  as  much  precise  information  concerning  books 
and  general  literature.  His  death  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-seven  will  be  an  incalculable  lass  to  Bibliographic 
scholarship.” 


DEATH  OF  MR.  LEONARD  L.  MACKALL 
Consultant  in  Bibliography* 

By  Archibald  Malloch 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
which  occurred  on  19  May  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  His 
health  had  not  been  of  the  best  lately,  but  his  many 
friends  were  surprised  to  hear  about  two  months  ago 
that  he  was  stricken  with  a  severe  illness.  He  was  born 
at  Baltimore  29  January,  1879,  and  was  educated  at 
Lawrenceville  School,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  obtained  his  A.B.  in  1900,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  which  he  attended  for  two  years.  He  forsook 
the  law  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  which  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin  for  another  two 
years,  became  a  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1906,  and  then  returned  to  Europe  for  work  at  the 
University  of  Jena.  From  1916  to  1918  he  was 
Librarian  of,  and  did  extraordinarily  good  work  at,  the 
De  Renne  Georgia  Library  at  Savannah  where  he  lived. 
In  1921  he  became  editor  of  “Notes  for  Bibliophiles” 
published  in  the  “Books”  section  of  the  Sunday  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  continued  in  this 
position  till  his  last  illness  and  his  scholarly  “Notes” 
were  read  week  by  week  with  avidity  by  book-lovers. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  a  member  of  many  learned  so¬ 
cieties,  including  the  Bibliographical  Society,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Grolier  Club,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Association,  the  History  of  Science  So¬ 
ciety,  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  President 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  and  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 

*  Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  July,  1937. 
by  permission. 
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His  bibliographical  learning  was  truly  wonderful  and 
it  seemed  that  he  knew  the  great  books  and  the  less 
important  ones  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  must  have  been  enormous,  and  who  is 
there  that  received  his  letters  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
who  will  forget  the  closely  packed  typewritten  page, 
with  important  facts  underlined  or  put  in  red  ?  Usually 
there  was  a  postscript  placed  at  the  top  because  there 
was  no  room  at  the  bottom!  He  had  an  uncanny 
memory  so  that  not  only  did  he  know  an  author’s  works 
and  the  various  editions  and  indexes  and  supple¬ 
mentary  volumes — often  forgotten  by  some  authorities 
— but  he  could  tell  you  the  wanderings  of  special 
copies,  their  former  owners  and  the  sales  they  had 
passed  through.  All  this  was  at  his  fingers’  ends  and 
he  would  recite  it  to  you  over  the  telephone  with  all 
the  necessary  dates,  should  you  call  him  up  to  ask  a 
question.  I  have  known  him  to  go  into  a  library  or  a 
book  shop  at  Oxford,  set  up  his  typewriter  on  a  tripod 
before  the  shelves  and  write  note  after  note  seemingly 
about  any  books  which  he  took  down.  Who  else  in 
the  world  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Mackall’s  bibliographical  first  love  seems  to  have 
been  Goethe — his  correspondence  especially.  Then  one 
day  about  1900  at  Baltimore,  his  friend  Dr.  W.  W. 
Francis,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Osier  had  just  acquired 
the  big  volumes  of  Lavater’s  Essays  (1789-1810),  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  him,  and  was  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  look  him  up.  Whereupon,  as  Dr.  Francis 
informs  me,  Mr.  Mackall,  replied,  “I  know  all  about 
him;  he  was  one  of  Goethe’s  correspondents;  let  me 
see  the  books.”  “Come  along,”  said  Dr.  Francis,  and 
that  was  Mr.  Mackall’s  introduction  to  Osier.  Osier 
promptly  nicknamed  him  “Lavater,”  in  his  kindly, 
playful  fashion.  And  so  Mr.  Mackall  became  a  medical 
as  well  as  a  general  bibliographer;  it  is  his  interest  in 
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medical  books  that  concerns  us  here.  Soon  no  one  knew 
as  much  about  the  martyr  Michael  Servetus  and  his 
works  as  Mr.  Mackall.  He  was  one  of  the  four  men  to 
whom  with  Lady  Osier  was  entrusted  the  completion  of 
the  catalogue  of  Sir  William  Osier’s  library,  Bibliotheca 
Osleriana  .  .  .  Oxford  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1929.  As 
was  the  case  with  many  other  libraries,  this  one  was 
much  enriched  through  him  by  many  gifts  of  rare 
books,  and  odd  out-of-the-way  items — and  a  great 
number  of  notes.  It  is  largely  owing  to  him  that  the 
Servetus  collection,  to  mention  only  one  section  of  the 
Osier  Library,  is  so  fine.  His  first  published  biblio¬ 
graphical  contribution  to  the  subject  of  Servetus  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  modest  title  of  “Servetus  Notes”  in 
Contributions  to  Medical  and  Biological  Research  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.,  New  York,  Paul  B. 
Hoeber,  1919,  vol.  ii,  pp.  767-777.  This  was  followed  by 
an  article  entitled  “A  Manuscript  of  the  ‘Christianismi 
Restitutio’  of  Servetus,  placing  the  Discovery  of  the 
Pulmonary  Circulation  Anterior  to  1546,”  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Med.,  London,  1923-24,  (March,  1924),  vol.  xvii.  Hist,  of 
Med.  Sect.,  pp.  35-38.  Another  of  his  notes  on  medical 
works  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  24  Feb.,  1923,  vol.  80,  pp.  572- 
573,  entitled  “The  Earliest  Recognition  of  Appendicitis — 
Again.”  Mr.  Mackall  had  presented  both  the  German 
original  and  the  English  translation  of  Heister  to  the 
Osier  Library. 

After  Sir  William  Osier’s  death,  Mr.  Mackall  read  a 
tribute  to  him  in  a  paper  entitled  “Sir  William  Osier,” 
The  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
vol.  xiv.  Part  1,  1920,  pp.  20-32,  Chicago  [1922].  When 
the  Osier  Library  was  opened  at  McGill  University,  he 
devoted  one  of  his  articles  to  it,  “Dedication  of  the  Osier 
Library,”  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Books,  16  June 
1929.  Also  with  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  Harvey  Cushing, 
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and  E,  C.  Streeter,  he  revised  and  corrected  galley  proofs 
of  Osier’s  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Medicine  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1921 
(second  printing  1922). 

Many  are  the  stories  of  his  literary  “finds”  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  second-hand  booksellers  who  did  not  know  the 
rarity  of  some  of  their  items,  or  through  visits  to  book 
shops.  At  the  sale  of  John  Sargent’s  books,  he  bought  the 
very  volume  of  Petrarch’s  Opera  (1515)  which  Dr.  Welch 
is  fingering  as  it  lies  on  the  table  in  that  artist’s  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  Four  Doctors.  He  graciously 
presented  it  in  1927  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University — he  knew  the  interest  and 
value  of  “association”  copies.  Not  a  rich  man  himself, 
the  richness  of  his  generosity  was  extraordinary.  I  am 
sure  he  often  bought  books  merely  to  make  gifts  of 
them  to  enhance  the  extent  and  value  of  another  man’s 
collection ;  or  if  he  heard  that  someone  lacked  a  certain 
volume,  he  would  take  it  out  of  his  own  library  (num¬ 
bering  some  twelve  thousand  items),  and  give  it  away. 
Remember  that  often  he  had  never  met  his  brother- 
collector  or  seen  the  library  to  which  he  made  the  gift, 
perhaps  away  off  in  Europe.  And,  imagine  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  recipient  on  obtaining  a  long-sought 
treasure  out  of  the  blue  sky,  as  it  were!  Even  if  it 
meant  giving  it  up  himself,  or  asking  another  man  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Mackall  believed  that  every  book  should 
be  placed  where  it  would  be  most  appreciated,  most 
useful,  and  therefore  most  valuable.  One  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  must  have  been  that  of  17 
October,  1929,  when  the  William  H.  Welch  Medical 
Library,  named  after  his  great  friend,  was  opened  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  With  a  most  character¬ 
istic  speech,  abounding  in  relevant  bibliographical  de¬ 
tail,  which  he  called  “Six  Books”  {Bulletin  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Jan.  1930,  vol.  xlvi,  pp.  83-90),  he 
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presented  the  six  treasures  to  the  Library.  It  seemed  that 
he  did  not  have  time  or  the  inclination  to  compile  bibli¬ 
ographies  himself,  perhaps  because  he  spent  most  of  his 
day  helping  others. 

In  1926  Mr.  Mackall  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  me  in 
choosing  books  to  show  at  our  exhibition,  a  catalogue  of 
which  was  printed  with  the  title  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Early  and  Later  Medical  Americana,  N.  Y.,  1926. 
He  also  aided  very  much  with  the  brief  notes  which 
accompany  the  list.  He  was  always  meticulously  exact 
in  writing  bibliographical  references  and  his  advice 
was  to  make  them  even  more  detailed  than  seemed 
necessary;  for  instance,  he  liked  to  include  the  month 
of  publication  of  a  magazine.  He  was  not  overly  strict 
about  the  order  in  which  facts  were  given,  provided 
the  whole  reference  was  clear. 

We  continued  to  make  much  use  of  his  knowledge 
and  never  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  reluctance  to 
help;  when  he  aided  us  in  the  Rare  Book  Room,  as 
Miss  Annan  puts  it,  he  did  it  simply  and  with  no  effort 
to  impress  one  with  his  knowledge.  It  was  a  red-letter 
day  at  the  Academy  when  he  paid  one  of  his  occasional 
visits — ^they  would  have  been  more  frequent,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  he  was  in  New  York  for  but 
short  periods  at  a  time.  He  advised  us  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  volumes  and  presented  others  to  the  Library. 
Through  his  help  we  acquired  many  reference  works 
and  we  have  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
telling  us  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Subject-Index  of  the 
London  Library,  1909  and  1923. 

In  1932,  when  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert  had  completed 
an  account  of  the  initial  letters  used  in  the  great  ana¬ 
tomical  work  of  Vesalius,  Mr.  Mackall  told  him  that  Roth 
had  written  about  the  wood  blocks  found  at  Munich, 
(Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  [Virchow’s]  1895,  Bd.  141,  pp. 
462-478),  and  so  came  about  the  volume  for  our  “History 
of  Medicine  Series,”  Andreae  V esalii  leones  Anatomicae. 
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He  reviewed  this  volume  in  an  article  entitled  “Vesalius 
Illustrated”  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Books,  22 
December,  1935,  and  added  a  correction  in  the  issue  of 
29  December.  Just  a  short  time  ago,  reading  by  chance 
of  a  list  of  errata  which  was  published  for  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  1  inquired  of  him  and  was  de¬ 
lighted  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  We  succeeded  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  copy  so  we  now  have  a  valuable  addition  (I  think 
known  to  comparatively  few)  to  that  invaluable  work  of 
reference.  One  of  his  last  kindly  acts  was  to  consent 
to  read  over  and  criticize  the  manuscript  of  Miss  Janet 
Doe’s  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  Ambroise  Pare, 
which  is  being  published  for  our  “History  of  Medicine 
Series”  by  the  Chicago  University  Press. 

We  were  all  delighted  when  in  1930  he  consented  to 
become  Honorary  Consultant  in  Bibliography  to  the 
Academy.  By  so  doing,  he  honoured  us.  We  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  generous  friend,  but  he 
has  left  behind  an  example  of  all  that  is  best  in  biblio¬ 
graphy. 


THE  MACKALL  LIBRARY* 

Since  the  last  spring  meeting  of  this  Society  three 
important  private  libraries  have  been  added  to  our 
shelves,  two  by  bequest  and  one  by  purchase.  Two 
alumni,  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  A.B.,  1900,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  Ph.D.  in  Sanskrit,  1906,  made 
provision  in  their  wills  for  the  gift  of  their  collections 
to  the  University.  Another  alumnus.  Professor  Gustav 
Gruenbaum,  Ph.D.  1911,  died  suddenly  without  leaving 
a  will;  and  his  library  of  Italian  literature  and  phil¬ 
ology  was  purchased,  largely  by  the  help  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library. 

Of  the  largest  of  the  three  collections,  that  of  Mr. 
Mackall,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  a  few  words,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  other  two  being  reserved  for  later  issues. 
Leonard  Mackall  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1879  and 
after  his  graduation  here  studied  for  two  years  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Then  abandoning  the  law  he 
pursued  graduate  studies  in  German  literature  at 
Berlin,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Jena.  He  was  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  Goethe,  whose  correspondence  he  edited 
and  in  the  history  of  medicine,  an  interest  heightened 
by  the  friendship  of  Sir  William  Osier  and  Dr.  Welch. 
Devoting  himself  more  and  more  to  books  as  such  he 
became  internationally  known  as  an  expert  biblio¬ 
grapher.  For  the  thirteen  years  preceding  his  death 
he  edited  the  column  “Notes  for  Bibliophiles”  in  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Books,  and  from  1930  on  was  consultant 
in  bibliography  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club  and 
from  time  to  time  presented  rare  and  interesting  books 
to  its  library. 

Mr.  Mackall  bought  books  to  use  not  to  hoard  and 
was  generous  with  gifts  to  individuals  and  to  libraries 
when  he  felt  that  a  work  would  best  promote  scolar- 
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ship  in  other  hands  than  his  own.  He  was  too  busy 
using  his  library  to  bookplate  or  catalog  it,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  its  contents  will  not  be  available  until 
Miss  Thies  finishes  the  listing  of  the  books  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  instructions  in  his  will. 

In  general  the  collection,  containing  more  than  ten 
thousand  volumes  and  hundreds  of  pamphlets,  ac¬ 
curately  reflects  Mr.  Mackall’s  interests,  and  will  be 
found  particularly  rich  in  bibliography  and  in  German 
literature.  On  Goethe  there  are  several  hundred 
volumes,  including  rare  editions,  translations  of  Faust, 
and  special  treasures,  such  as  a  presentation  volume 
sent  by  Goethe  to  Carlyle.  In  the  history  of  medicine 
the  Servetus  Collection,  which  will  go  to  the  Welch 
Library,  is  notable.  The  entire  collection  is  rendered 
more  significant  to  scholars  by  the  annotations  with 
which  its  owner  enriched  fly  leaves  and  end  papers — 
annotations  made  with  extreme  care  for  their  accuracy 
and  pertinence.  It  includes  also  a  wealth  of  clippings, 
reviews,  and  bibliographical  correspondence.  Mr. 
Mackall  was  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
and  his  bequest,  one  of  the  most  generous  single  gifts 
the  Library  has  received,  is  an  expression  of  a  loyalty 
which  he  showed  in  many  ways  and  for  many  years. 


LEONARD  MACKALL  DIES* 

News  of  the  death  of  Leonard  L.  Mackall  yesterday 
morning  in  Fredericksburg,  Md.  [Va.],  brought  sorrow 
to  his  relatives  in  Savannah  and  his  many  devoted 
friends  here  and  elsewhere.  Aside  from  this  personal 
aspect  of  his  passing,  his  death  is  a  loss  to  American 
letters.  Still  in  his  middle  fifties,  few  men  of  his  time 
held  a  more  distinguished  position  or  had  won  more 
honors.  Regarded  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  bibliographers  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
honored  a  year  ago  by  the  American  Bibliographical 
Society  by  election  to  the  office  of  president,  the  highest 
recognition  it  could  confer.  He  had  been  first  vice- 
president  since  1935. 

A  few  months  ago  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  but  at  that  time  illness  had 
already  overtaken  him.  From  the  beginning  his  con¬ 
dition  was  extremely  grave  and  it  has  been  known 
for  some  weeks  that  he  could  not  recover.  After 
several  months  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore  he 
was  removed  to  the  Mary  Washington  Hospital  in 
Fredericksburg,  Fredericksburg  being  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Gari  Melchers.  Up  to  that  time  Mrs. 
Melchers  had  been  with  him  in  Baltimore  throughout 
all  the  weeks  of  his  illness,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  especially  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cunningham,  had  visited  him 
there.  Mr.  Mackall  was  a  cousin  of  W.  W.  Mackall  of 
Savannah,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Col.  A.  R.  Lawton. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Mackall,  who  died  some 
years  ago,  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Lawton,  and  sister  of  Colonel  Lawton  and  of  Mrs.  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Besides  his  sister,  Mrs.  Melchers,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  brother,  Lawton  Mackall,  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Mackall  will  be  buried  in  Savannah  in  Bona- 
venture  Cemetery,  Friday  afternoon.  Services  will  be 
held  at  his  residence,  217  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  at 
3 :30  o’clock  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  David 
C.  Wright,  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Burial  will  be 
private. 

Devoted  to  his  family,  Mr.  Mackall  was  also  a 
staunch  friend  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  regard 
of  learned  and  literary  people  the  world  over.  He 
was  a  distinguished  figure  in  New  York’s  literary  circles 
and  belonged  to  some  of  the  famous  clubs,  including 
the  Century,  Coffee  House  and  Grolier,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  among  universities  at 
which  he  had  studied  were  Harvard  Law  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  and  University  of  Jena.  Among  the 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belonged,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  were  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  the  American  Historical  Association,  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  History  of  Science  Society,  American 
Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Modem  Langu¬ 
age  Association  of  America,  and  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  England.  He  was  a  privileged  guest  in  all 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe  and  particularly  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
libraries  of  America  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
His  cataloguing  of  the  Osier  Library  in  1929  was  one 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  of  recent  years.  In 
1930  he  was  honored  by  being  made  consultant  in 
bibliography  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Mackall  always  took  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  and  only  librarian  of  the  DeRenne 
Library  at  Wormsloe  and  he  made  the  catalogue  of 
this  Georgia  collection ;  published  in  three  volumes  in 
1931.  In  1924  he  started  the  column,  “Notes  for  Biblio¬ 
philes’’  in  “Books,’’  the  literary  supplement  of  the  New 
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York  Herald-Tribune,  and  he  was  its  editor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  he  being  still  retained  as  editor 
by  the  newspaper  even  after  it  had  become  apparent 
that  he  could  not  recover. 

Among  books  edited  by  Mr.  Mackall  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career  as  bibliographer  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Goethe’s  Correspondence  with  Americans  (for 
the  Goethe-Schiller  Archives  at  Weimar);  co-editor: 
Goethe’s  Collected  Conversations,  five  volumes  (Leip¬ 
zig)  ;  and  Osier’s  Yale  Lectures  on  Evolution  of  Modem 
Medicine.  Among  many  other  literary  activities  he  was 
a  contributor  to  Goethe- Jahrbuch,  Euphorion,  London 
Athenaeum,  Osier  Anniversary  volumes.  Historical 
Section,  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  Herbert  Putnam 
Anniversary  Volume,  and  other  learned  publications. 

Although  all  these  achievements  brought  him  inter¬ 
national  fame,  it  is  as  a  friend  and  good  companion 
that  Mr.  Mackall  will  be  remembered.  He  was  a  witty 
and  brilliant  talker,  a  sparkling  raconteur,  bon  vivant, 
fond  of  social  life  in  all  its  aspects  and  at  his  happiest 
in  a  social  group  of  friends  and  family.  His  learning 
never  made  him  lose  touch  with  life  or  his  interest  in 
homely  things  and  his  pleasure  not  merely  in  the 
contacts  of  brilliant  society  but  in  the  simple  joys  of 
home  and  fireside.  His  warm  and  affectionate  nature 
made  him  loved  by  everyone  and  in  return  he  gave  all 
that  was  best  in  himself  to  those  who  were  his  friends. 


L.  L.  MACKALL,  BIBUOGRAPHER,  IS  DEAD  AT  58* 

FREDERICKSBURG,  Va.,  May  19— Leonard  Leopold 
Mackall,  president  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  and  editor  of  Notes  for  Bibliophiles  in 
“Books,”  literary  supplement  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  in  Mary  Washington  Hospital  here  at 
9:30  a.  m.  today  after  two  months’  illness.  He  was 
fifty-eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  brought  here  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  several  days  ago.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  Friday  in  Savannah. 


Scorned  “Fad  Prices” 

Known  to  bibliophiles  as  “the  Sherlock  Holmes  of 
books,”  Leonard  Leopold  Mackall,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
combined  discerning  scholarship  and  an  incredibly 
retentive  memory  with  the  knack  of  knowing  where  to 
go  to  get  what  he  wanted.  He  seemingly  had  the  best 
of  luck  in  finding  it. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  scornful  of  some  book  collectors 
who  built  up  the  sensational  aspects  of  a  rare  volume 
so  that  it  could  be  knocked  down  at  a  “fad  price.” 
He  believed  that  a  rare  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  most  interested  in  it  and  informed  about 
it;  with  the  result  that  he  gave  away  an  average  of 
200  volumes  a  year.  In  spite  of  this  generosity  he  had  a 
12,000-volume  library  of  his  own  in  Savannah.  While 
others  exploited  valuable  books,  Mr.  Mackall  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ferret  out  bibliographical  treasures  in  ob¬ 
scure  second-hand  stores  and  buying  them  at  prices 
which  made  his  colleagues  hold  their  breaths. 

Found  Gibbon  First  Edition 

For  example,  the  late  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne, 
who  built  the  Georgia  Library  bearing  his  name. 
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searched  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  twenty  rare 
books  he  particularly  wanted  for  his  collection.  He  had 
a  list  of  the  twenty  printed  and  distributed  to  dealers 
throughout  the  world  with  instructions  to  buy  at  any 
price.  When  Mr.  Mackall,  who  from  1916  to  1918 
was  the  librarian  of  the  De  Renne  Georgia  Library, 
saw  the  list  he  predicted  he  would  have  little  trouble 
in  locating  every  item  on  it.  Within  two  years  he  had 
purchased  every  one  of  them  and  the  highest  single 
price  he  paid  was  $5. 

In  a  musty  book  shop  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s 
“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  That  dis¬ 
covery  was  something  in  itself,  for  when  the  monu¬ 
mental  work  first  came  out  it  was  published  volume 
by  volume. 

The  book  had  been  Gibbon’s  personal  copy  and  Mr. 
Mackall  found  in  it  the  author’s  name  and  marginal 
notes  in  the  historian’s  own  handwriting.  A  novice 
might  have  feared  that  the  book  was  spurious,  but 
Mr.  Mackall  knew  that  Gibbon  did  his  writing  and  had 
his  library  in  Lausanne.  He  also  knew  that  William 
Beckford,  wealthy  English  collector  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  had  bought  the  Gibbon  library.  The 
shipper,  apparently,  had  overlooked  this  one  book. 

Gave  Rare  Find  Away 

Mr.  Mackall  bought  the  volume  for  $1.60.  Then  he 
could  think  of  only  one  person  who  should  have  the 
book — John  Bagnell  Bury,  regius  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Cambridge  University,  who  had  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  editing  and  annotating  Gibbon. 

Mr.  Mackall  never  had  met  Professor  Bury,  but  he 
knew  the  English  professor’s  collection  of  Gibbon  still 
lacked  the  first  volume  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall.”  So 
he  sent  the  book  to  the  professor,  who  was  speechless 
at  receiving  such  a  gift  from  a  total  stranger.  'The 
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professor  died  recently  and  Mr.  Mackall  received  a 
letter  from  the  widow  saying  that  the  first  volume  of 
“Decline  and  Fall”  was  being  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  Cambridge  Library. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  a  specialist  on  Goethe,  southern 
United  States  history,  and  the  history  of  medicine.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Sir  William  Osier.  When 
Sir  William  died,  Mr.  Mackall  became  an  executive 
of  the  Osier  library  and  made  a  trip  to  England  in 
connection  with  that^post. 

Librarian  Gets  Surprise 

While  there,  he  stopped  at  the  reading  room  of  the 
British  Museum  one  day  and  asked  to  see  a  certain 
book  on  early  American  exploration.  He  was  told  by 
the  librarian  that  the  volume  was  so  rare  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  out  for  handling — even  by  a  specialist. 
The  aloof  manner  in  which  the  man  spoke  piqued  Mr. 
Mackall. 

So  the  next  day  Mr.  Mackall  went  to  Oxford  and, 
in  a  second-hand  book  store  on  High  Street,  found  and 
bought  for  two  shillings  a  copy  of  the  volume  on  early 
American  exploration.  Twenty-four  hours  later  he 
was  back  in  London  and  calmly  showing  the  book  to 
the  chilly  librarian,  who,  when  he  heard  the  price  Mr. 
Mackall  had  paid  for  it,  was  too  amazed  to  apologize. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Mackall  decided  to  solve  a 
problem  that  had  long  baffled  German  scholars — ^the 
identity  of  the  English  poem  which  inspired  Goethe 
to  write  “The  Cheerful  Traveler.”  The  German  poet 
had  labeled  his  work  “from  the  English,”  but  no  one 
had  been  able  to  discover  the  original  poem. 

Finds  Clew  to  Goethe  Work 

Mr.  Mackall  was  touring  Scotland  with  his  brother, 
Lawton,  when  he  decided  to  solve  the  Goethe  riddle. 
He  believed  Edinburgh  would  have  the  key  to  the 
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puzzle.  They  arrived  in  the  city  on  Saturday  night 
after  the  book  stores  were  closed,  and  the  next  day,  of 
course,  was  a  workless  Sunday.  They  were  scheduled 
to  depart  on  a  10  a.  m.  train  Monday.  Mr.  Mackall 
hurried  through  breakfast  and  at  9  o’clock  left  his 
brother  for  a  hasty  search  of  the  city.  Just  as  the  train 
was  about  to  pull  out  Mr.  Mackall  arrived  with  his 
arms  full  of  old  books. 

“Did  you  get  what  you  were  after?”  his  brother 
asked,  as  he  hauled  the  collector  and  his  burden  aboard 
the  already  moving  train. 

Mr.  Mackall  replied  that  he  wasn’t  sure.  When  he 
found  a  seat  he  started  to  look  through  one  of  his  new 
purchases — a  collection  of  songs  from  old  English 
plays.  In  the  middle  of  it  he  came  upon  the  words 
which  moved  Goethe  to  write  “The  Cheerful  Traveler.” 

Mr.  Mackall  carried  on  a  world-wide  correspondence 
with  bibliophiles  and  edited  a  weekly  column  for 
“Books,”  but  he  detested  the  confining  work.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  frequently  would  jot  down  a  few 
illuminating  discoveries  in  a  letter  to  some  far  away 
scholar,  who  would  proceed  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  crediting  Mr.  Mackall  only  with  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  footnote. 

Among  the  great  libraries  to  which  Mr.  Mackall  gave 
books  most  liberally  were  those  of  the  Century  Club, 
Grolier  Club  and  the  Tudor  and  Stewart  Library  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  a  memorial  to  Revere  Osier,  Sir 
William’s  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  bom  in  Baltimore  January  29, 
1879,  the  son  of  Leonard  Covington  and  Louisa  Fred- 
erika  Lawton  Mackall.  He  was  graduated  from 
Lawrenceville  School  in  New  Jersey  in  1896  with  an 
extraordinary  scholastic  record.  After  receiving  an 
A.B.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1900  Mr.  Mackall 
attended  Harvard  Law  School  for  two  years.  While  at 
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Cambridge  he  met  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  who  turned 
his  interest  from  torts  to  literature. 

After  two  years  more  at  the  University  of  Berlin  Mr. 
Mackall  became  a  fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1906 
and  then  returned  to  Europe  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Jena.  He  became  editor  of  the  Notes  for  Bibliophiles 
in  the  first  number  of  “Books”  on  September  21,  1924, 
and  continued  it  to  the  time  of  his  final  illness. 

Member  of  Many  Societies 

Mr.  Mackall  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  the  American  Historical  Association,  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society,  the  History  of  Science  So¬ 
ciety,  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  England,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  His  clubs  were  the 
Century,  Coffee  House  and  Grolier  in  New  York;  the 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Oglethorpe,  in 
Savannah.  He  was  the  editor  of  many  books  dealing 
particularly  with  the  lives  and  work  of  Dr.  Osier  and 
Goethe. 

Mr.  Mackall  never  married.  Surviving  are  a  brother, 
A.  Lawton  Mackall,  writer,  of  Staten  Island,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Gari  Melchers,  of  Falmouth,  Va.,  widow  of 
the  painter.  Mr.  Mackall  had  passed  much  time  with 
her  since  the  death  of  his  mother  a  few  years  ago. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Resolutions  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  sustained  a 
grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  its  lamented  President, 
Leonard  L.  Mackall,  which  occurred  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  May  19th,  1937,  and  desires  to  set  apart  this 
page  in  its  Minutes  to  his  memory. 

Leonard  Leopold  Mackall  was  one  of  America’s  most 
distinguished  bibliographers  and  one  of  the  most  noted 
litterateurs  of  his  day.  His  fame  and  work  are  not 
confined  to  his  own  country,  but  are  almost  equally 
well  known  throughout  all  the  world  of  English  and 
European  letters.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
the  29th  day  of  January,  1879,  and  through  both  his 
father  and  his  mother  belonged  to  prominent  and  well 
known  Southern  families.  His  father,  Leonard  C. 
Mackall,  was  of  the  family  of  that  name  identified 
with  both  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  his  mother  was 
Miss  Louisa  Frederika  Lawton  of  Savannah,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  General  A.  R.  Lawton,  C.S.A.  of  this  City. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1890,  his  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  Savannah  with  her  children  and  established 
their  family  home  here. 

Leonard  Mackall  received  his  college  preparatory 
education  at  Lawrenceville  and  finished  there  in  1896, 
after  which  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  then  attend¬ 
ed  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1900.  He  went  to 
the  Harvard  Law  School  for  two  years  and  then  took  a 
two  years  course  in  History  and  Literature  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  in  Germany.  He  was  made  a  fellow  of 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1906  and  returned  to  Europe  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  spent 
several  years  abroad  where  he  began  his  literary  work. 

Mr.  Mackall  showed  marked  talent  for  several  lines 
of  work  but  books  and  literature  constituted  the  great 
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love  of  his  life  and  thus  naturally  became  the  field  of 
his  career.  He  was  eidtor  for  the  Goethe-Schiller 
Archives  at  Weimar ;  co-editor  of  Goethe’s  Collected  Con¬ 
versations  (five  volumes) ;  editor  of  Osier’s  Yale  Lectures 
on  Evolution  of  Modem  Medicine;  and  contributor  to 
many  literary  and  scientific  publications. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Mackall  was  President 
of  the  American  Bibliographical  Society,  as  well  as  of 
our  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  among  the  other 
learned  societies  to  which  he  belonged  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Historical  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  History  of 
Science  Society,  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  England.  His  cata¬ 
loguing  of  the  De  Renne  Library  and  of  the  Osier 
Library  were  two  of  his  outstanding  achievements  in 
that  line,  and  in  which  he  took  particular  pride  and 
pleasure.  In  1924,  he  started  the  column  “Notes  for 
Bibliophiles’’  in  the  literary  supplement  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  remained  its  editor  until  his 
death.  In  May,  1930,  he  received  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  Consultant  in  Bibliography  for  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  one  of  the 
most  important  medical  libraries  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mackall  rendered  many  valuable  services  to  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Historical  Society  for  several  years  as  one  of  our 
Curators  and  in  February,  1937,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Society,  although  he  was  then  suffering  from  the 
fatal  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Mr.  Mackall  was  a  member  of  several  well  known 
social  as  well  as  literary  clubs ;  among  them  the  Grolier, 
the  Century,  and  the  Coffee  House  Clubs  in  New  York ; 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Clubs  of 
that  University,  and  the  Oglethorpe  Club  of  Savannah. 
Although  his  career  was  devoted  to  the  world  of  books, 
Mr.  Mackall  was  no  dry  as  dust  pedant.  He  loved  and 
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enjoyed  life  and  was  a  warm  hearted,  social-minded 
personality,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  a  good  com¬ 
rade  and  a  loyal  friend.  As  one  of  his  associates  has 
written,  “it  is  hard  to  have  to  tell  him  good-by.” 

J.  Randolph  Anderson, 

Chairman 

Alexander  R.  MacDonell, 

Gordon  Saussy 


Resolutions  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library 

With  deep  sorrow,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Savannah  Public  Library  learned  of  the  death  of 
Leonard  L.  Mackall  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1937. 

A  distinguished  figure  in  literary  circles  wherever  he 
went,  a  scholar  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
as  an  authority  on  bibliography,  he  nevertheless  al¬ 
ways  considered  it  a  pleasure  to  assist  the  libraries  of 
his  own  city,  not  only  with  gifts  of  books,  which  were 
many  and  valuable,  but  with  information  and  advice 
concerning  matters  in  his  field.  Although  he  had  no 
official  connection  with  it,  he  was  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  through  his  interest  in  its  aims  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  a  friend  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gari  Melchers,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Mackall  was 
held  by  the  members  of  this  Board. 

May  27,  1937. 


Resolutions  of  the  Grolier  Club 

In  the  death  of  Leonard  Leopold  Mackall  on  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
The  Grolier  Club  has  lost  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 
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generous  benefactor.  An  enthusiastic  and  learned 
bibliographer,  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Club,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1919.  His 
chief  interest  was  in  the  Library,  which  he  enriched 
with  many  notable  contributions.  In  1928  he  presented 
to  the  Club  a  bibliographical  collection  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes  and  continued, 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  needs  of 
the  Library,  to  keep  a  keen  watch  over  the  catalogues 
of  booksellers  and  of  auctions,  purchasing  and  adding 
to  the  collection  many  a  rare  and  peculiarly  appropri¬ 
ate  volume,  which  he  alone  perhaps  could  have  dis¬ 
covered.  The  large  number  of  books  in  the  Library 
that  bear  the  special  form  of  the  Club’s  bookplate 
which  was  made  for  his  many  gifts  will  be  a  lasting 
testimonial  to  his  generosity  and  discrimination. 

The  Club  will  miss  his  wise  advice  and  his  friendly 
enthusiasm. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  indebtedness  of  The  Grolier 
Club  to  Leonard  Leopold  Mackall  we,  the  Council,  have 
caused  this  Minute  to  be  entered  on  our  records  this 
tenth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  have  directed  the  Secretary  to  send  a  copy  thereof 
to  members  of  his  family. 


Leonard  Mackall* 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  an 
artist  and  his  work,  so  united  are  they  by  the  magic  of 
personality.  So  it  was  with  Leonard  Mackall.  In  what 
he  did  as  a  bibliographer,  so  long  and  so  intimately 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  through  his 
masterly  administration  of  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  in  “BOOKS,”  he  was  the  scholar  thinking 
out  loud,  not  only  with  authority,  but  with  charm. 

*  Editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  20,  1937.  Reprinted  by 
perminion. 
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As  a  writer,  and  as  a  talker,  he  carried  his  vast  learning 
literally  “as  lightly  as  a  flower,”  and  this  was  because 
he  had  an  artist’s  love  of  his  subject,  understanding 
it  with  a  kind  of  creative  instinct,  delighting  in  it, 
moving  in  it  as  though  in  some  enchanted  element. 
For  some  men  bibliography  means  the  dry  recording 
of  editions,  the  collation  of  title  pages  and  such-like. 
For  Leonard  Mackall  it  meant  a  passion  for  literature, 
an  incessant  adventuring  in  the  things  of  the  mind. 
An  extraordinary  exemplar  of  accuracy  in  his  field, 
where  accuracy  is  peculiarly  indispensable,  he  had 
also  a  positively  emotional  devotion  to  his  craft.  He 
wrote  about  facts  relating  to  the  printed  page  without 
ever  overlooking  the  spiritual  inspiration  embodied  in 
that  page. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  talk.  It  evoked  the  im¬ 
palpable  spirit  of  a  great  library,  the  spirit  of  the 
quest  for  knowledge  and  beauty.  A  chance  remark 
made  by  some  sympathetic  interlocutor  would  set  him 
off  upon  Milton  or  Goethe  or  Byron  or  any  one  of  the 
Olympians.  He  knew  just  when  and  where  this  or 
that  work  had  been  published.  He  knew,  too,  some¬ 
thing  about  its  genesis  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  had  first  seen  the  light.  He  knew  what  its  influence 
had  been  and  he  knew,  above  all,  its  imponderable 
value,  for  if  he  had  taken  account  of  its  purely  biblio¬ 
graphical  aspects  he  had  also  read  it.  A  unique  biblio¬ 
grapher?  He  was  likewise  a  man  of  letters.  He  was, 
besides,  a  being  singularly  human,  friendly,  generous 
and  helpful,  the  staunchest  of  comrades.  The  tale  is 
endless  of  his  gifts  of  books  to  libraries  and  individuals. 
The  treasures  of  his  shelves,  like  those  of  his  mind, 
seemed  to  be  acquired  only  to  be  given  away.  His 
friends  were  everywhere,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  loved  him  and  sorrows 
over  his  going.  His  was  a  sweet  and  noble  soul.  It  is 
hard  to  bid  him  farewell. 
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Blessed  Bibliographers* 

Leonard  L.  Mackall,  whose  death  in  Fredericksburg 
yesterday  brought  distress  to  many,  belonged  to  the 
blessed  but  little-honored  confraternity  of  bibliogra¬ 
phers — the  lay  brothers  of  the  order  of  writers.  To 
this  splendid  Southerner,  who  was  connected  with 
many  of  our  finest  folk,  the  completed  book  was  more 
interesting  than  the  composition  of  the  book.  The 
collation  attracted  him  more  than  the  contents,  though 
he  read  widely  and  with  fine  discrimination.  He  was 
as  generous  in  his  praise  of  the  work  of  others  as  he 
was  thorough  in  his  own,  and  he  never  failed  to  give 
any  investigator  the  boon  of  his  own  wide  knowledge. 
Such  men  are  seldom  mourned,  but  they  are  remem¬ 
bered  gratefully  by  generations  of  students. 


Appreciations  by  Individuals 

Mr.  Mackall  needs  little  praise  from  us  in  this  small 
corner  of  the  world,  as  on  him  were  conferred  all  the 
scholastic  honors  and  literary  degrees  that  could  fall 
to  man;  but  of  all  of  them,  the  one  honor  he  did  love 
and  value  exceedingly  was  that  of  being  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  It  came 
to  him  however  when  he  was  far  from  well.  He  later 
became  quite  ill,  and  gradually  grew  worse  as  time 
passed  on,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  ever  presiding  at  a  meeting. 

This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  those  who  had 
looked  forward  to  his  good  services,  knowing  full  well 
his  efficiency  and  how  eminently  he  was  fitted  for  it. 

His  name  would  have  given  great  prestige  to  our 
organization  as  he  was  well  and  widely  known  at  home 
and  abroad,  nationally  and  internationally,  for  his 
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splendid  work  as  a  bibliophile.  Books  were  his  life, 
and  he  handled  them  as  lovingly  as  if  they  had 
possessed  breath  or  being. 

It  was  our  loss  that  his  continued  illness  prevented 
his  taking  active  part  in  this  work  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
We  can  look  back  now  and  think  of  the  numerous  gifts 
of  rare  books  found  by  him  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where  in  second  hand  book  stores,  and  old  book  stalls, 
which  would  have  been  overlooked  by  a  casual  ob¬ 
server. 

Also,  it  was  his  joy  to  be  helpful  to  any  of  the  library 
staff,  and  doubtless  he  was  more  at  home  in  the  fasci¬ 
nating  old  building,  with  its  beautiful  atmosphere,  than 
any  one  who  ever  visited  it,  for  often  was  he  seen  there, 
oblivious  of  all  things  else,  browsing  around  among  his 
much  loved  books. 

When  in  the  end  death  came  to  this  distinguished 
scholar,  it  left  a  vacancy  in  the  field  of  letters  which 
will  be  difficult  to  fill,  as  well  as,  in  the  hearts  of  loving 
kindred  and  firm  friends — not  the  least  among  them 
the  curators  and  members  of  his  beloved  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard, 

Savannah,  Ga. 


I  was  deeply  grieved  by  the  illness  and  death  of 
Leonard  L.  Mackall.  It  is  hard  to  realize  now  that  he 
will  no  longer  come  beaming  into  my  office,  bringing 
friendliness  and  intellectual  stimulation. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  in  the  first  decade  of  this 
century,  that  I  had  my  first  contact  with  him,  when 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Germany  for  some  American 
Goethe  references  needed  by  him  in  his  studies  of 
Goethe  in  America.  Later,  upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  called  on  me  at  the  old  Lenox  Library 
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building,  before  the  new  home  here  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street  had  been  completed. 

To  our  present  Central  Building  he  came  many  times, 
and  we  also  corresponded  when  he  was  in  Georgia  or 
in  other  places. 

It  was  always  a  joy  to  see  him.  He  was  so  full  of 
interest  in  intellectual  studies,  and  in  the  science  of 
bibliography  we  had  many  things  in  common  about 
which  to  converse. 

It  was  his  generous  spirit  that  led  him  when  newly 
chosen  as  President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  to  think  of  others  and  recommend  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  class  of  Honorary  Members,  naming  five 
to  that  honor  himself,  writing  personally  to  each  a  fine 
letter  of  notification.  As  one  of  this  group  I  cherish 
his  letter  more  than  the  honor  itself. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  1936  that  we  met  for  the 
last  time,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  during  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  historical  and  other  societies.  He  presided 
at  the  final  session  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  but  had  to  leave  for  his  train  shortly  before 
adjournment.  We  waved  him  good-by.  I  accompanied 
him  alone  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  where  the  Society  was  in 
session.  Never  did  I  suspect  this  was  a  final  farewell. 
When  I  learned  of  his  illness  I  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
good  cheer.  Perhaps  he  never  saw  it.  I  never  saw  him 
again,  but  he  lives  in  sweet  memory. 

Victor  H.  Paltsits, 

New  York  City. 


Mr.  Mackall  was  in  every  respect  the  ideal,  old- 
fashioned  gentleman  who  could  never  do  enough  to 
entertain  his  friends.  I  first  made  his  acquaintance 
through  corresponding  with  him  while  he  was  studying 
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in  the  University  at  Jena,  in  Germany.  I  afterwards 
met  him  frequently  in  New  York  and  a  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  us.  Through  his  influence  I  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  De  Renne  to  go  to  catalogue  some  of 
the  rarest  books  in  the  De  Renne  Georgia  Library, 
collected  by  the  late  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne,  at 
Wormsloe,  Isle  of  Hope,  Georgia.  During  my  stay  in 
New  York,  until  October,  1920, 1  often  met  Mr.  Mackall 
and  learned  to  admire  his  extensive  knowledge,  not 
only  of  American  bibliography,  but  of  bibliography  in 
general. 

Last  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America,  a  position  that  he  was 
eminently  qualifled  to  fill  and  his  early  death  has  de¬ 
prived  not  only  the  Society  but  the  learned  world  in 
general  of  one  who  would  have  done  more  to  increase 
its  importance  than  anyone  who  has  ever  filled  that 
position. 

Geo.  Watson  Cole, 

Pasadena,  Calif. 


The  place  of  Leonard  Mackall  as  an  officer  and 
member  of  this  Society  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

His  fine  appreciation  of  the  true  and  genuine,  his 
entire  dislike  for  the  false  and  spurious,  his  learning 
and  his  love  and  knowledge  of  books,  his  loyalty  to 
the  Society — all  equipped  him  for  the  splendid  service 
he  rendered  and  all  were  reflected  in  his  many  contri¬ 
butions,  tangible  and  intangible,  to  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Society’s  ideals. 

A.  B.  Lovett, 

President,  Georgia  Historical  Society. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  SECESSION 
By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips 
VI 

The  Fire-Eaters 

The  more  one  explores  the  records,  the  more  elusive 
are  the  beginnings  of  any  doctrine  and  the  more  com¬ 
plex  the  progress  of  any  policy.  The  standard  his¬ 
torians,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  many  matters,  have 
simplified  the  programmes  in  and  for  the  Old  South  till 
the  participants  if  they  should  now  come  to  life  would 
hardly  recognize  the  result.  A  crowd  of  monographic 
writers  in  our  century  have  brought  to  light  so  many 
details  of  long-forgotten  lore  that  students  are  now 
taken  aback  by  the  new  knowledge  of  currents,  cross 
currents  and  counter  currents,  of  pushes  and  pauses, 
of  personal  ambitions  and  thwartings,  accords,  anti¬ 
pathies  and  contrarieties,  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
simplification  is  now  demanded  even  though  it  involves, 
as  always,  a  risk  of  error.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to 
remark  that  men  of  that  time  lived  in  a  welter  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  sought  to  grasp,  of  doctrines  and 
policies  which  they  tried  to  appraise  and  choose  among, 
of  uncertainties  as  to  just  how  any  of  these  would  work 
and  of  what  in  general  the  future  was  to  bring.  Even 
as  we  are,  so  were  they;  and  as  they  are  so  shall  we  be, 
mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Quoting  the  Century  Dictionary,  fire-eater  means  (1) 
“a  juggler  who  pretends  to  eat  fire”;  (2)  colloquially, 
“a  person  of  recklessly  defiant  disposition,  especially 
a  persistent  duellist;  specifically  in  the  United  States 
before  the  Civil  War,  a  violent  and  bitter  Southern 
partisan.”  While  this  may  facilitate  identifications,  our 
concern  will  not  be  with  violence  and  bitterness  as 
earmarks  but  with  persistent  advocacy  of  Southern  in- 
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dependence.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds  and  the 
hamperings  of  that  advocacy,  while  not  ignoring  its 
method  or  its  tone. 

The  main  ground,  of  course,  was  the  conviction,  false 
or  true,  that  an  overpowering  North  was  going  to  use 
Federal  authority  sooner  or  later  to  impose  Northern 
will  for  the  promotion  of  Northern  advantage  and  the 
indulgence  of  Northern  impulse,  mulcting  the  South 
financially  and  destroying  the  Southern  industrial  and 
social  order  quite  regardless  of  local  consequences. 
Anyone  so  convinced  was  impelled  thereby  to  seek  an 
exit  for  his  community  from  the  Union.  Mere  honesty 
and  belief  in  his  own  intelligence  made  him  zealous 
for  disunion.  His  personal  traits  and  his  diagnosis  of 
the  temper  of  his  neighbors  would  influence  his  choice 
of  method  as  between  quiet  persuasion  and  fervid 
exhorting. 

The  main  breeding  ground  of  the  fire-eaters  lay  in 
South  Carolina,  and  more  specifically  in  the  coastal 
plantation  district  on  either  flank  of  Charleston.  The 
city  itself  was  a  forum  rather  than  a  focus.  Like  all 
Southern  cities,  it  had  a  minority  of  Negroes  in  its 
population  so  small  as  to  constitute  no  serious  menace 
even  if  they  were  freed.  Furthermore,  its  commerce 
in  goods  and  ideas  was  with  all  the  world,  including 
the  less  apprehensive  upland  communities.  Therefore 
while  individual  Charlestonians  were  at  any  time  likely 
to  view  prospects  with  great  alarm  and  indulge  a 
vehemence  of  expression,  the  citizens  when  going  to 
the  polls  tended  to  show  majorities  in  favor  of  temper¬ 
ate  and  somewhat  cautious  policy. 

But  in  the  plantation  parishes,  where  the  Negroes 
outnumbered  the  whites  by  several  fold,  and  where  a 
planter’s  family  typically  dwelt  amid  a  horde  of  blacks, 
complete  and  chaotic  ruin  was  envisaged  as  a  result  of 
>  upheave!  or  overthrow.  These  lowland  planters,  num¬ 
bering  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  thousands,  were 
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far  too  few  to  contemplate  a  separate  political  destiny 
for  themselves;  and  South  Carolina  was  too  small  to 
make  of  herself  an  independent  republic  unless  in  dire 
emergency  and  in  prospect  of  prompt  adhesion  by 
neighboring  commonwealths.  No  confines  but  those  of 
the  great  and  greater  South  limited  the  plans  of 
regional  indoctrination  and  the  hopes  of  separate 
integration. 

Without  seeking  an  Adam  for  this  genus,  we  may 
find  a  stem  for  the  fire-eaters’  family  tree  in  Robert 
J.  Turnbull  who  gave  coastal  Carolina  clamant  voice 
in  the  ’twenties  and  early  ’thirties.  In  the  Northern 
bloc  in  Congress  on  the  Missouri  question,  in  the  North¬ 
ern  increase  of  tariff  spoliations,  in  the  abolition 
agitation  and  in  other  phenomena  he  saw  ruin  impend¬ 
ing  for  the  South,  and  he  demanded  intrepid  resistance 
to  the  Northern  “conspiracy”  whether  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  Union. 

In  an  elaborate  pamphlet  of  1827  he  harangued 
South  Carolina:  “Let  her  only  WILL  that  she  will  not 
submit  to  the  tariff  and  to  impertinent  interferences  of 
Congress  with  her  policy,  and  the  business  is  three- 
fourths  finished. — There  will,  perhaps,  be  no  necessity 
for  calling  out  the  militia — There  will,  probably,  be 
no  civil  war.  .  .  .  Let  South-Carolina  act  for  herself, 
and  the  other  [neighboring]  States  for  themselves.  It 
is  time  enough  to  enter  into  league  when  war  shall  be 
declared.  Should  we  even  be  subjugated,  what  then? 
We  shall  have  the  proud  consolation  of  not  having 
submitted  without  a  struggle.  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  atom 
of  disgrace  in  being  vanquished.  But  there  is  meanness 
in  submission.”  He  concluded :  “I  have  written  for  the 
Planters  of  South-Carolina,  and  for  the  Merchants, 
Mechanics  and  other  freemen  of  our  State,  who  live 
amongst  us  and  who  are  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Country ;  and  not  for  those  men  who  in  every  dispute 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  look  to  Boston  for 
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their  instructions.  .  .  .  Least  of  all  do  I  care  whether  I 
please  those  busy  politicians  who  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  for  Jackson  or  for  Adams,  and  who  are  alarmed 
at  any  sentiment  which  can  divert  the  public  mind  from 
a  subject  in  which  they  themselves  may  have  a  strong 
interest,  and  the  people  of  South-Carolina  little  or  none, 
compared  to  the  subject  of  these  numbers.”^ 

Turnbull  here  identified  a  factor  which  was  to  clog 
the  programme  of  the  fire-eaters  for  many  years.  The 
supporters  of  Adams  and  of  Jackson  in  1827  were  the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats  of  the  next  decade  and  the 
next;  and  even  a  Calhoun  man,  in  the  sense  of  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  him  for  the  presidency,  knew  that  good  will 
must  be  won  in  the  far  quarters  as  well  as  in  the  great 
middle  zone  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  originated  in  a 
linking  of  local  factions  within  sundry  states  to  consti¬ 
tute  country-wide  organizations.  In  this  process  local 
purposes,  while  not  wholly  laid  aside,  were  subordin¬ 
ated  more  or  less  consciously  to  federal  or  national 
programmes,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  name 
Democrat  implied  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  in¬ 
crease  of  activity  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the 
will  of  the  millions  be  made  to  control  the  law  and  the 
public  policy.  The  name  Whig,  borrowed  from  English 
history,  implied  a  restraint  of  autocracy,  an  emphasis 
upon  legislative  deliberation  as  against  executive  power 
and  in  particular  against  the  furious  whims  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  White  House. 

Thanks  to  the  tariff  compromise  of  1833,  the  pro¬ 
tectionists  and  the  nullifiers  were  able  to  lock  their 
shields  in  joint  phalanx  to  protect  the  good  and  the 
rich,  the  conservative  and  intelligent,  with  constitution¬ 
al  safeguards  against  irresponsible  impulses  of  the 
common,  untrained,  short-sighter  masses — to  cherish, 

1.  [Robert  J.  Turnbull]*  The  Crisis:  or  Essays  on  the  Usurpations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  By  Brutus  (Charleston,  1827),  163*  165. 
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as  they  would  say,  “justice,  forbearance,  generosity, 
moderation  and  magnanimity”  as  traits  of  policy. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  himself  a  slaveholding  planter, 
as  also  James  K.  Polk,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  many  an¬ 
other  Democratic  partisan,  while  on  the  other  hand 
thousands  of  Southern  Whigs  had  no  slaves  nor  lively 
hopes  of  acquiring  large  property  of  any  sort.  Likewise 
at  the  North  it  was  a  mere  tendency,  by  no  means 
complete,  for  the  well-to-do  to  become  Whigs,  the  ill- 
to-do  to  vote  as  Democrats.  The  rich  could  not  afford 
to  stress  this  cleavage,  for  the  poor  were  in  majority 
always  and  everywhere;  and  the  poor  were  often 
averse  to  proclaiming  it,  for  their  poverty  was  a  bit 
of  disgrace  in  their  own  eyes. 

The  degree  of  social  cleavage  between  the  parties  is, 
however,  not  of  much  present  moment,  nor  the  details 
of  Democratic  and  Whig  programmes.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that  each  party  had  a  clientele  distributed  in 
every  state  and  county  of  the  land,  and  each  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  retaining  every  part  and  person  of  its  con¬ 
stituency.  In  particular  the  machine  politicians.  Whig 
or  Democratic,  were  at  all  times  assiduous  in  keeping 
open  the  road  to  office  and  the  spoils  of  power,  county, 
city  and  state  “rewards  for  service”  not  ignored,  but 
power  at  Washington  the  highest  goal.  And  apart  from 
spoils,  federal  action  was  of  such  large  scope,  repute 
of  presidents  and  great  senators  so  high  that  state 
functionaries  were  satellites  of  these  luminaries,  and 
state  problems  and  programmes  comparatively  trivial 
in  esteem.  A  Virginian  wrote  from  the  Hall  of  Dele¬ 
gates  at  Richmond  in  1841:  “We  are  doing  but  little 
in  the  Legislature.  The  only  questions  which  excite 
much  interest  are  of  a  Federal  character,  and  except 
when  some  such  topic  is  under  discussion  everything  is 
calm  and  uninteresting.  But  let  any  reference  be  made 
to  party  interests  and  the  fever  is  up  forthwith,  and  a 
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prolonged  session  and  much  excitement  is  the  result.”^ 
The  like  might  have  been  said  in  all  other  chambers 
most  of  the  time. 

The  South  had  no  president,  no  congress,  no  capital, 
no  principal  focus  of  any  sort.  Men  who  were  zealous 
for  some  regional  policy  might  use  the  halls  of  the 
Federal  Congress  if  and  when  they  could,  or  a  state 
assembly,  a  rustic  rostrum,  an  urban  soap-box,  a  local 
newspaper,  or  a  pamphlet  press.  Southern  advocates 
made  use  of  all  of  these,  except  maybe  the  soap-box; 
but  the  few  fire-eaters  who  went  to  Congress  found 
party  restraints  there  so  cogent  as  to  baffle  their  pur¬ 
poses.  Whigs  and  Democrats  at  large  and  as  such  did 
not  wish  to  hear  sectional  grievances  and  regional 
threats.  They  wanted  to  keep  their  own  parties  united 
and  the  country  peaceful  for  the  sake,  among  other 
things,  of  party  prosperity.  Northern  politicians  were 
not  averse  to  scoring  off  the  South,  and  vice  versa,  now 
and  then.  Thus  David  Wilmot  introduced  his  famous 
Proviso  to  prove  to  his  Pennsylvania  constituents  that 
a  recent  vote  of  his  for  tariff  reduction  did  not  imply 
a  sale  of  himself  to  the  South.  But  Northern  and 
Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  party  men  were  under 
party  pressure  to  collaborate  with  fellows  from  every 
region,  to  placate  irritations  and  to  repress  disrupting 
movements.  Thus  Turnbull  was  correct  in  appraising 
party  devotees  and  men  of  high  political  ambition  as 
actual  or  potential  opponents  of  any  sharply  sectional 
programme. 

Turnbull  died  in  1833,  and  his  mantle  fell  upon 
Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  who  had  been  born  in  1800 
and  bred  in  the  southernmost  corner  of  South  Carolina, 
where  slave  plantations  filled  all  the  cleared  landscape 
and  completely  determined  the  mental  climate.  Turn- 
bull  had  said  in  ’27  that  the  South  ought  to  court  and 
hasten  a  decision  because  every  passing  year  was 
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lessening  its  relative  strength  and  diminishing  its  pros¬ 
pect  of  success  in  case  of  a  clash  of  arms.  Rhett  in  the 
next  year  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens:  “The  day  of 
open  opposition  to  the  pretended  powers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  cannot  be  far  off ;  and  it  is  that  it  may  not  go 
down  in  blood  that  we  now  call  upon  you  to  resist.  .  .  . 
If  you  love  life  better  than  honor, — prefer  ease  to 
perilous  glory,  awake  not !  stir  not !  .  .  .  Live  in  smiling 
peace  with  your  insatiable  oppressors,  and  die  with 
the  noble  consolation  that  your  submissive  patience  will 
survive  triumphant  your  beggary  and  despair.” 

The  flamboyant  rhetoric  of  this  was  very  soon  dis¬ 
carded.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  traits  in  youth, 
in  manhood  Rhett  was  a  firm  religionist,  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer  from  liquors,  a  contemner  of  duelling,  and  in 
spite  of  excitable  temper,  a  man  of  austere  habit.  His 
earnestness  undiminished,  he  had  no  camaraderie  with 
which  to  give  it  a  charm.  His  appeal  was  to  reason, 
amid  a  people  who  loved  emotion.  Devoid  of  personal 
magnetism,  his  career  must  needs  be  somewhat  lonely. 
Though  his  thought  continued  violent,  and  was  often 
bitter,  his  phrase  was  explicit,  seldom  fervid.  By  183.3 
he  had  settled  into  his  tone  as  well  as  into  his  course. 
He  then  said  in  the  convention  of  South  Carolina:  “I 
ask  the  gentlemen  upon  this  floor  whether  they  can 
lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  and  say  that  they  are 
‘ardently  attached  to  the  Union  of  these  States’.  .  .  . 
Sir,  if  a  Confederacy  of  the  Southern  States  could  now 
be  obtained,  should  we  not  deem  it  a  happy  termination 
— happy  beyond  expectation,  of  our  long  struggle  for 
our  rights  against  oppression?  ...  A  people  owning 
slaves  are  mad,  or  worse  than  mad,  who  do  not  hold 
their  destinies  in  their  own  hands.”® 

This  was  too  strong  for  even  his  fellow  nullifiers  to 
stomach,  and  Rhett  resigned  his  public  appointment. 

S.  Laura  A.  White,  Robert  BamweU  Rhett,  Father  of  Secession  (New  York, 
1982),  26,  27. 
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After  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  there  offered  a  resolution  in  1838 : 

“The  constitution  of  the  United  States  having  proved 
inadequate  to  protect  the  Southern  States  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  property,  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  that  the  said  constitution  should  be  amended 
or  the  Union  of  the  States  dissolved. 

“Resolved — that  a  Committee  of  two  members  from 
each  State  in  the  Union  be  appointed,  to  report  upon 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  or  the  best  means  of  peaceably  dissolving 
the  Union.” 

This  of  course  failing  of  adoption,  Rhett  contented 
himself  with  the  gesture,  and  labored  to  promote 
Calhoun’s  election  to  the  presidency.  When  this  failed 
in  1844,  and  meanwhile  the  tariff  had  been  heightened 
again  and  a  treaty  for  Texan  annexation  thwarted  and 
the  House  rule  against  anti-slavery  petitions  under¬ 
mined,  Rhett,  impatient  at  Calhoun’s  quietism,  preach¬ 
ed  at  Bluffton  and  elsewhere  in  his  district  a  crusade 
to  nullify  the  tariff  afresh  and  to  prepare  the  South  for 
independence :  “I  proclaim  to  you  that  if  you  value  your 
rights  you  must  resist;  submit  not,  discharge  your 
duties  faithfully  to  yourselves,  your  children,  your 
country  and  your  God,  and  we  will  ensure  a  glorious 
triumph.”  The  “Bluffton  movement”  evoked  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  veterans  Langdon  Cheves  and  George 
McDuffie ;  but  Calhoun  quashed  it,  and  Rhett  went  back 
to  Congress  to  be  mollified  by  Texan  annexation  in  ’45, 
tariff  reduction  in  ’46  and  prospects  of  Calhoun’s  elec¬ 
tion  to  succeed  Polk. 

Rhett  did  not  shun  honors  and  emoluments  of  office. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  serve  as  Congressman  and  then 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  willing  to  believe, 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  party  (Whig  until  1839, 
Democratic  afterward)  might  so  shape  the  temper  and 
policy  of  the  Union  as  to  make  the  prospect  of  the 
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South  tolerable  therein.  Pity  the  poor  fire-eater.  Upon 
the  stage  he  swallows  flame;  but  in  private  life  he 
needs  more  solid  sustenance,  three  times  a  day.  Rhett 
had  a  wife  and  a  dozen  children,  and  then  another 
wife.  His  plantation  proceeds  were  uncertain,  and  his 
interest  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  brought  more  deficits 
than  dividends.  He  therefore  compromised  once  in  a 
while;  he  was  mad  in  an  utter  intransigeance  only 
when  a  threatening  wind  blew  from  the  North.  While 
austere,  he  was  human.  More  than  this,  he  knew  that 
as  a  leader  of  his  people  he  could  head  the  column 
only  when  and  whither  they  were  willing  to  march. 
Meanwhile  as  a  public  servant  he  took  honest  part  in 
such  routine  as  occasion  required. 

In  a  final  friendly  breach  with  Calhoun,  Rhett  op¬ 
posed  the  project  of  a  Southern  convention  in  1849 
and  ’50,  preferring  separate  state  action,  which  he 
thought  might  be  more  or  less  concerted  in  advance 
and  he  hoped  would  be  followed  by  coalition  in  in¬ 
dependence.  Southern  independence  by  separate  seces¬ 
sions  was  the  watchword  whenever  he  was  officer  of 
the  day. 

Thanks  to  the  searching  biography  just  published  by 
Miss  Laura  White,  Rhett’s  career  may  be  seen  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  fire-eaters  can  be 
known  as  yet  only  in  outline,  and  their  views  gathered 
from  out-of-the-way  sources. 

William  Lowndes  Yancey,  the  premium  orator  of 
secession,  was  a  South  Carolina  planter  who  was 
bankrupted  by  the  poisoning  of  his  corps  of  slaves. 
Migrating  to  Alabama,  he  found  a  new  career  in  law, 
politics  and  agitation.  Serving  briefly  in  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  ’forties,  he  soon  became  convinced  that 
the  South  could  have  no  effective  voice  nor  he  any 
useful  function  in  those  halls.  He  still  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Democratic  party  might  be  made  an  agent  for 
Southern  security;  and  from  1848  to  ’60  he  made  him- 
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self  somewhat  a  nuisance  as  the  leader  of  Alabama 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  conventions,  pre¬ 
senting  intransigent  platform  demands  concerning 
slavery  in  the  territories.  Between  times  he  used  every 
propitious  occasion  to  exhort  and  organize  the  South 
for  independence.  Yancey  kept  always  in  friendly, 
collaborative  touch  with  Rhett. 

James  D.  B.  DeBow,  though  very  lean  of  purse,  had 
a  vision  of  great  prosperity  for  the  South  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  his  editing  of  a  monthly  commercial  review. 
To  launch  this  in  1846  he  migrated  from  South  Carolina 
to  New  Orleans.  His  initial  zeal  was  in  behalf  of  rail¬ 
roads,  manufactures,  and  improvements  of  plantation 
method.  His  urging  was  to  “action!  ACTION ! !  ACTION ! ! ! 
— not  in  the  rhetoric  of  Congress,  but  in  the  busy  hum 
of  mechanism,  and  in  the  thrifty  operations  of  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil.”  The  crisis  of  1850  prompted 
him,  in  his  issue  for  July,  to  declaim  against  Northern 
aggressions,  lament  the  Nashville  convention’s  abor¬ 
tiveness,  and  appeal  for  Southern  resistance.  Such  a 
flood  of  remonstrance  poured  in  from  subscribers  that 
in  October  he  humbly  promised  no  more  political 
fulminations.  From  the  middle  of  the  decade  onward, 
however,  he  gave  space  increasingly  to  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  exhortations  to  Southern  self-esteem  and  solidar¬ 
ity;  and  by  1860  he  was  a  leading  advocate  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

Another  son  of  South  Carolina,  more  explicitly  fire¬ 
eating,  was  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  who  found  his  career  in 
Texas.  Not  long  after  his  migration  he  described  his 
attitude  in  a  letter  of  1849  to  Calhoun:  “Texas  would 
probably  not  take  the  lead  in  opposition  to  application 
of  the  Proviso  to  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California;  but  would  follow  willingly  and  almost  un¬ 
animously  the  lead  of  any  other  State.  I  see  from  the 
papers  that  South  Carolina  is  thinking  about  ‘United 
Southern  action.’  I  trust  that  ’tis  not  all  she  thinks  of. 
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The  South  I  have  hitherto  thought  could  not  be  united 
for  a  blow,  but  when  the  blow  is  struck  would  unite 
for  defense  and  stand  as  one  man.  There  must  be  a 
Wat  Tiler  to  knock  down  the  excise  man.  I  shall  be 
disappointed  if  South  Carolina  does  not  on  this  occasion 
strike  the  blow.”< 

Edmund  Ruffin  caught  the  spark  when  making  an 
agricultural  survey  of  South  Carolina,  nourished  it  after 
his  return  home ;  and  when  Virginia  declined  to  secede 
in  the  first  months  of  '61  he  “expatriated”  himself  to 
the  Confederate  States  as  then  constituted,  where,  as 
a  sepcial  mark  of  honor,  he,  though  an  aged  civilian, 
was  permitted  to  fire  the  first  gun  against  Fort  Sumter. 
Four  years  afterward,  when  Lee  had  surrendered, 
Ruffin  wrapped  himself  in  a  Confederate  flag  and  put 
a  bullet  through  his  brain.  With  the  South  conquered, 
life  was  to  him  intolerable. 

Touch  with  South  Carolina,  nevertheless,  was  not 
essential  as  a  source  of  the  fire-eating  impulse.  Beverly 
Tucker  in  Virginia,  George  M.  Troup,  Wilson  Lumpkin 
and  Henry  L.  Benning  in  Georgia,  David  Yulee  in 
Florida,  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  a  Georgia  migrant  to 
Texas,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  others  here  and 
there  found  provocations  in  their  own  communities  or 
their  own  minds.  John  A.  Quitman,  born  and  bred  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  moved  in  early  manhood  to 
Natchez  for  the  practice  of  law.  There  he  married  a 
widow  with  a  plantation,  and  whether  from  his  wife 
or  his  neighbors  he  caught  a  fire-eating  zeal.  As 
governor  of  Mississippi  in  1850-51  he  strove  mightily 
to  produce  a  secession  then  and  there  in  concert  with 
South  Carolina.  When  the  convention  of  Mississippi 
took  action  to  the  contrary,  he  was  greatly  chargined 
but  undaunted.  Only  death,  before  the  decade’s  end, 
stopped  his  labors  for  independence. 


4.  Am.  Hilt.  Aasa  Anniwii  Report,  1929.  p  494. 
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Benning  of  Georgia,  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  was 
one  of  many  who  contributed  original  notions,  useful  or 
fruitless  as  events  might  prove.  He  wrote  in  1849:  “I 
think  .  .  .  that  the  only  safety  of  the  South  from 
abolition  universal  is  to  be  found  in  an  early  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  ...  I  think  that  as  a  remedy  for  the 
South,  dissolution  is  not  enough,  and  a  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  not  enough.  The  latter  would  not  stop  the 
process  by  which  some  states,  Virginia  for  example, 
are  becoming  free,  viz.  by  ridding  themselves  of  their 
slaves;  and  therefore  we  should  in  time  with  a  confer- 
eracy  again  have  a  North  and  a  South.  The  only  thing 
that  will  do  when  tried  every  way  is  a  consolidated  re¬ 
public  formed  of  the  Southern  states.  That  will  put 
slavery  under  the  control  of  those  most  interested  in  it, 
and  nothing  else  will;  and  until  that  is  done  nothing 
is  done.”®  This  advocacy  of  a  unitary  republic  was 
without  echo,  for  the  stress  of  nearly  all  of  the  zealots 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  states  as  a  rightful 
thing  to  be  cherished  carried  an  overwhelming  impli¬ 
cation  after  as  well  as  before  secession. 

C.  A.  Price,  quite  unknown  to  fame,  edited  at 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1^51  a  weekly  sheet  en¬ 
titled  the  “Southern  Republic,  a  family  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  to  literature,  religion,  science,  arts,  and  Southern 
Rights.”  In  his  issue  for  July  5  he  printed  an  editorial 
which  is  little  short  of  marvelous  as  a  piece  of  prophesy, 
though  a  decade  instead  of  a  year  as  he  expected  was 
required  for  its  fulfilment.  The  rationale  was  equally 
pertinent  in  both  periods: 

“We  will  secede!  We  lay  this  down  as  a  fixed  pro¬ 
position,  for  we  cannot  believe  in  the  accusation  of  our 
State’s  disgrace,  in  other  words,  that  she  will  submit, 
until  it  becomes  history.  .  .  .  The  first  assault  will  be 
made  upon  us  by  the  Federal  Government  by  the  act 
of  retaining  the  Forts  about  Charleston.  This  will  be  war. 


6.  Am.  Hist.  Asso.  Annual  Report,  1911,  p.  171. 
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We  entered  the  Confederacy  [i.e.  the  Union]  by  delegat¬ 
ing  certain  powers  to  the  Federal  Government  as  our 
agent — for  certain  purposes.  With  those  powers  we 
delegated  or  gave  the  Government  certain  portions  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  for  the  purpose 
of  the  defence  of  our  port.  The  powers,  because  abused, 
we  resume.  We  take  the  defence  of  our  ports  in  our  own 
hands,  and  therefore  the  cause  for  the  possession  of 
those  places  by  the  Government  having  ceased,  ...  by 
matter  of  right  they  revert  to  us. . . .  Should  the  General 
Government  then  retain  possession  of  them — It  would 
be  war,  .  .  .  not  of  our  seeking,  but  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

An  anonymous  Charlestonian  in  the  same  year  was 
one  of  many  to  deny  the  charge  of  hastiness.  When 
the  convention  then  about  to  be  elected  secedes,  he 
said,  its  action  will  be  far  from  precipitate.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  our  people  have  argued,  remon¬ 
strated  and  threatened  in  the  face  of  Federal  aggres¬ 
sions,  and  have  waited  in  hope  of  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  in  the  North  and  sensible  foresight  in  the 
South.  “In  '48  they  called  upon  the  Southern  States  to 
come  up  and  do  battle  for  Southern  Rights,  expressing 
repeatedly  the  willingness  and  desire  of  the  State 
[South  Carolina]  to  follow  any  leader  in  this  momen¬ 
tous  cause.  One  by  one,  States  giving  at  first  some 
indications  of  preparedness,  have  come  short  of  effec¬ 
tive  resistance,  and  Carolina  now  stands  in  advance 
of  her  sister  States,  the  only  one  ready  for  action.” 
Advocacy  of  prompt  secession  is  not  rash.  “It  is  the 
shape  which  the  slowly-formed  conviction  of  years  of 
observation  have  given  to  Resistance.”* 

This  challenges  comparison  with  a  statement  by  J. 
F.  Rhodes  in  his  History  of  the  United  States'^  that  al¬ 
though  South  Carolinians  in  1860  were  fond  of  ana- 

6.  Letter  aisned  "Action,”  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Feh.  11,  1851. 

7.  Ill,  117. 
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logics  between  their  status  and  that  of  Boston,  and 
often  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  1776,  the  likeness  was 
merely  superficial  “between  that  early  protest  accom¬ 
panied  by  deliberate  action  against  unjust  taxation  and 
this  precipitate  movement  to  break  the  bonds  with 
states  whose  offience  lay  in  the  declaration  that  slavery 
was  wrong  and  should  not  be  extended.”  Nearly  ten 
years  in  further  deliberation  intervened  between  our 
fire-eater’s  disavowal  of  precipitateness  and  the  stroke 
which  Rhodes  thinks  was  precipitate  when  eventually 
made.  Certainly  the  fire-eaters  thought  in  1851  that 
already  their  labors  had  been  long  enough. 

We  have  now  given  these  men  enough  of  a  hearing. 
Their  Southern  contemporaries  read  and  heard  them 
at  much  greater  length,  if  not  always  with  patience  or 
conviction.  A  flood  of  pamphlets,  editorials  and  con¬ 
tributed  articles  poured  from  the  presses  at  the  mid¬ 
century,  the  Southern  writers  agreeing  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  social  order  should  be  cherished,  but  much  at 
odds  in  all  things  else.  William  J.  Grayson  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  for  example,  was  firm  for  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  but  equally  firm  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  praising  it  as  maintaining  internal  peace,  afford¬ 
ing  free  trade  and  social  intercourse  throughout  a 
broad  country,  conferring  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
not  really  menacing  Southern  home-rule.  While  United 
Italy  and  United  Germany  were  day-dreams  of  patriots 
in  those  lands,  he  hoped  that  Americans,  with  their 
sense  of  the  benefit  of  union  deadened  by  long  famili¬ 
arity  would  not  test  its  value  by  its  destruction.  He 
thought  that  no  states  east  of  South  Carolina  or  west 
of  Mississippi  would  join  a  Southern  confederacy,  and 
that  if  such  were  formed  it  would  be  paralyzed  by 
strife  between  the  people  of  the  mountains  and  those 
of  the  coast,  and  the  chain  of  states  would  be  but  a 
rope  of  sand.  Some,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
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the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  the  one  sure  means 
of  perpetuating  slavery.  These  men,  who  were  not 
South  Carolinians,  argued  that  the  North  was  not  and 
was  not  going  to  become  abolitionist;  but  an  attempt 
to  split  the  Union  would  arouse  hostility,  precipitate 
a  war,  and  thereby  put  all  things  at  hazard,  including 
particularly  Negro  slavery  as  the  basic  occasion  for 
the  conflict. 

Still  others  took  a  middle  ground,  expressing  a  full 
sense  of  Southern  grievance  and  apprehension,  but  con¬ 
tending  that  any  stroke  for  independence  would  be 
folly  without  simultaneous  action  by  several  if  not  all 
of  the  Southern  states.  These  cooperationists  denied 
that  they  were  submissionists  or  Unionists  of  any  sort, 
but  they  firmly  opposed  separate  state  action  and  any 
decisive  action  unless  and  until  inter-state  pledges  were 
procured.  William  Capers,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  South  Carolina,  was  especially  cogent  against  a 
separate  stroke.  After  a  journey  to  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana,  getting  an  impression  that  some  three- 
fourths  of  the  citizens  of  those  states,  and  of  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  likewise,  were  opposed  to 
disunion,  he  proclaimed  upon  return  to  Charleston  in 
early  ’51 :  “There  is  no  battle  to  be  fought  for  glory 
by  secession,  but  a  fearful  struggle  with  poverty,  high 
taxes  and  hard  times,  without  hope  of  improvement, 
and  great  and  sore  humiliation.  And  may  God  grant 
us  deliverance.’’ 

Deliverance,  or  more  truly  postponement,  was  al¬ 
ready  in  fair  prospect,  because  the  immediate  seces¬ 
sionists  acquiesced  in  a  trial  of  cooperation,  though 
they  had  no  faith  in  that  experiment.  Calhoun  had 
procured  in  1849  a  call  from  the  Mississippi  legislature 
for  a  general  convention  of  the  Southern  states,  to  meet 
at  Nashville  in  June,  1850,  with  a  view  to  deliberation 
and  concert.  Party  politicians  tended  to  look  askance 
at  any  sectional  project  which  might  break  habituated 
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alignments,  and  they  were  busy  enough  with  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Congress  at  this  excited  time.  Some  of  them, 
however,  procured  their  own  election  as  delegates  in 
order  to  keep  the  convention  from  drastic  action. 
Sundry  legislatures  refrained  from  providing  for  the 
choice  of  delegates,  and  from  such  states  unofficial 
delegates  were  seated.  The  convention  was  thus 
paralyzed  in  advance  for  anything  beyond  mere  horta¬ 
tory  resolutions.  After  such  were  adopted  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  to  await  the  decision  of  Congress 
upon  a  complex  of  pending  bills;  and  in  a  second 
session,  held  after  Congress  had  enacted  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures,  no  more  than  a  rump  attended.  The 
distraughtness  of  this  gathering,  from  first  to  last, 
proved  that  a  Southern  convention,  at  least  under  the 
conditions  of  that  day,  was  a  futile  device.  The  fire- 
eaters  had  foretold  this ;  and  they  remembered  it  after¬ 
ward. 

Meanwhile  the  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  legislatures  had  provided  for  conventions  of  their 
own  states,  empowered  to  exercise  sovereign  power  at 
discretion.  The  delegates  in  each  case  were  elected 
after  the  Congressional  enactment  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850;  those  of  South  Carolina  purposely  last  of  all 
in  order  that  some  other  state  might  have  prior  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secede.  But  the  Georgia  convention  endorsed 
the  Compromise  as  a  basis  of  preserving  the  Union, 
though  it  warned  the  North  that  this  action  would  be 
reconsidered  if  Georgian  hopes  of  intersectional  justice 
and  obligation  proved  false.  The  Mississippi  convention 
was  captured  by  thoroughgoing  Unionists  who  caused 
it  to  declare  by  majority  resolution,  not  only  that 
Mississippi  would  not  then  secede,  but  no  state  had 
authority  to  secede. 

When  at  last  the  South  Carolina  convention  met,  in 
April  of  1852,  its  opportunity  had  flown  in  all  esteem 
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but  that  of  the  most  thorough  fire-eaters,  who  found 
themselves  in  a  minority.  That  thorough  Unionists 
numbered  not  a  dozen  delegates  was  no  great  solace. 
The  convention  having  rejected  many  diverse  pro¬ 
posals,  adopted,  by  majority  of  136  to  19,  a  manifesto: 
“That  the  frequent  violations  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Federal  government,  and  its 
encroachments  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  states  of  this  Union,  especially  in  relation  to 
slavery,  amply  justify  this  state,  so  far  as  any  duty  or 
obligation  to  her  confederates  is  involved,  in  dissolving 
at  once  all  political  connection  with  her  co-states;  and 
that  she  forbears  the  exercise  of  this  manifest  right  of 
self-government  from  considerations  of  expediency 
only.” 

Thus  thwarted  in  hopes  of  neighborly  concert,  and 
by  delay  till  complete  isolation  would  be  the  prospect 
if  secession  were  adopted.  South  Carolina  resolved  to 
bide  her  time  and  to  risk  an  imputation  of  mere 
gasconade.  Rhett,  willy  nilly,  must  acquiesce  in  the 
biding.  But  he  was  outraged  at  the  convention’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  take  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  North 
or  of  preparedness  for  future  conflict.  He  promptly 
wrote  to  the  governor:  “Sir, — In  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  has  just  ad¬ 
journed,  I  deem  myself  no  longer  a  proper  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  position  and  policy  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  with  respect  [to]  aggressions  of  the  General 
Government.  I  therefore  resign  into  the  hands  of  your 
excellency  the  office  I  now  hold  as  Senator  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.”  The  governor,  himself  a  secessionist,  asked 
him  to  reconsider ;  but  Rhett  insisted  upon  retiring  into 
private  life  until  further  notice.  Thus  ended  the  fire¬ 
eating  ado  of  that  period. 
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Excursions  and  Alarums. 

It  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  men,  women  and  children 
to  consider  as  right  what  possessions,  privileges  and 
immunities  they  have  and  a  good  many  that  they  desire. 
Some  of  these  are  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  an 
enlightened  land  that  when  established  they  cease  to 
be  discussed.  The  right  of  children  to  be  schooled  at 
public  expense,  though  procured  not  many  decades 
ago,  is  now  not  debatable.  Woman  suffrage,  though 
not  relished  by  all  men,  is  accepted  as  irrevocable. 
Politics  were  bad  before;  they  are  worse  now;  but 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  Private  property  seemed 
quite  as  impregnable  until  Russia  went  communist.  A 
steady  job  at  a  living  wage  in  return  for  honest  work 
seemed  a  right  until  for  millions  the  present  panic 
made  it  an  aspiration  instead. 

Even  wrongdoers,  doubtless  even  the  Chicago  gang¬ 
sters,  manage  to  give  their  crime  a  color  of  right  in 
their  own  eyes.  By  a  process  nowadays  called  ration¬ 
alization,  that  is  by  framing  a  plausible  justification, 
they  more  or  less  deceive  themselves  by  seizing  upon 
false  premises  or  pursuing  false  logic.  Many  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens,  lawyers,  corporation  executives, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  perhaps  even  you  and  I,  do 
something  like  this  unaware.  Certainly  politicians  in¬ 
dulge  and  actually  cherish  the  proclivity. 

The  champions  of  any  programme  or  interest  under 
public  discussion  are  under  pressure  to  magnify  small 
matters  and  minimize  large  ones,  to  emphasize  a  par¬ 
ticular  phase,  to  channel  the  thought  of  the  people,  to 
simplify  and  again  simplify  an  issue  that  it  may  be 
grasped  by  the  meanest  intelligence  and  therefore  by 
the  multitude,  to  seize  a  symbol  and  exalt  it  that  men 
may  be  made  ardent  in  their  persuasion. 

A  Southern  Philosopher,  so  long  forgotten  that  it  is 
barely  worth  naming  him  as  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  said  of 
the  churches :  “The  Christian  rule,  ‘first  cast  the  beam 
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out  of  thine  own  eye’,  is  utterly  despised  and  neglected 
by  the  Christian  sects.  If  any  sect  has  an  absurd  dogma 
in  its  creed,  that  is  sure  to  be  its  ‘burning  article’.”® 
But  Bledsoe  himself  was  a  very  warm  champion  of 
Southern  rights,  and  in  that  capacity  was  blissfully  un¬ 
aware  that  he  was  doing  just  what  he  charged  upon 
the  churches. 

The  champions  of  Northern  rights  were  copiously 
tarred  from  precisely  the  same  brush.  Instead  of  citing 
numerous  instances  to  this  effect,  let  me  quote  a  re¬ 
markable  pamphlet  of  1860,  The  Laws  of  Race,  as  conn 
nected  with  Slavery,  by  Sidney  George  Fisher,  who  was 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  and  an  owner  of  plantations  in 
Maryland  and  a  keen  student  of  affairs  under  their 
surface. 

‘‘But  though  the  negro  in  the  North  is  not  a  slave, 
he  is  made  an  outcast  and  a  pariah.  ...  He  may  not 
lay  a  finger  on  one  of  those  three  wonderful  boxes,  the 
ballot  box,  the  jury  box  and  the  cartridge  box,  ...  by 
which  freemen  defend  their  rights.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
caste  drives  the  negi'o  out  of  the  churches,  theatres, 
hotels,  rail-cars,  steamboats,  or  assigns  to  him,  in  them, 
a  place  apart.  It  drives  him  into  the  cellars,  dens  and 
alleys  of  the  towns,  into  hovels  in  the  country;  and  it 
does  all  this  without  laws,  without  concert  or  design, 
without  unkindness  or  cruelty,  but  unconsciously, 
simply  because  it  cannot  help  doing  it,  obeying  thus 
instinctive  impulse  and  the  immutable,  eternal  laws 
by  which  the  races  of  men  are  kept  apart.” 

The  North  and  the  South  having  clashed  over  the 
western  territory,  ‘‘True  to  his  instincts  of  conqueror, 
colonizer,  founder,  the  Saxon  of  the  North  claims  this 
land  for  himself ;  he  claims  that  he,  and  not  the  negro, 
shall  occupy  and  till  it,  live  on  it  and  by  it.  Moved  by 
the  same  inherent  spirit,  the  Saxon  of  the  South  makes 
a  similar  demand.  He  will  possess  this  region  of 

8.  Southern  Review,  VIU,  428  (Oct.,  1870). 
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promise,  he  says,  and  take  with  him  his  subject  race, 
his  serfs  and  vassals,  to  work  it  not  for  themselves  but 
for  him;  and  to  give  plausibility  to  his  claim  he  calls 
them  not  citizens,  not  people,  not  even  men,  but  prop¬ 
erty.  Why  may  not  he,  as  well  as  the  northern  man, 
go  to  the  new  territories  with  his  property?  To  this 
the  northern  Saxon  replies  that  these  negroes  are  not 
property  but  men,  and  bring  with  them  human  in¬ 
fluences  not  of  the  highest  order;  but  whether  property 
or  not,  they  will  occupy  the  land,  consume  its  produce, 
both  and  all  of  which  he  wants  for  his  own  race.”® 

This  affords  one  of  several  instances  in  which,  after 
evolving  an  interpretation  all  my  own,  further  delving 
in  the  records  has  brought  forth  a  document  expressing 
my  novel  views  decades  before  I  was  born.  In  such 
cases  emotions  are  mixed :  satisfaction  at  the  corro¬ 
boration,  with  chargin  at  having  been  anticipated.  But, 
after  all,  historical  discoveries  are  very  likely  to  be 
rediscoveries;  and  they  may  not  be  less  in  point  for 
that.  It  is  well  to  be  humble  in  esteem  of  our  own 
exploits. 

More  directly  concerned  with  Southern  rights,  with 
a  minimum  of  meretricious  rationalization,  was  an 
anonymous  article  in  Riissell’s  Magazine,  published  at 
Charleston,  May,  1857.  “The  existence  of  slavery  at 
the  South,  and  its  connection  with  the  Union,”  said  its 
writer,  “has  placed  us  in  a  peculiar  position.  Our  whole 
fabric  of  society  is  based  upon  slave  institutions,  and 
yet  our  conventional  language  is  drawn  from  scenes 
totally  at  variance  with  those  which  lie  about  us.  Our 
books  come  from  England  and  the  North,  and  they 
appear  prima  facie  to  be  our  teachers.  For  some  time 
we  have  been  content  to  compromise  with  our  supposed 
teachers — that  is,  to  adhere  rigorously  to  the  facts  but 
complacently  adopt  the  cant  (for  on  our  lips  it  is  no 

9.  The  two  paraeraphs  precedinK  were  inserted  by  the  editor,  as  Professor 
Phillips  left  his  manuscript  incomplete  at  this  point,  but  with  an  indication 
that  the  above  action  should  be  carried  out.  Ed. 
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better)  of  a  free  society.  The  rude  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  assailed  has  opened  our  eyes  to  our  real 
condition,  and  in  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  some  of  us 
have  dared  to  look  boldly  upon  it,  and  are  daily  em¬ 
ployed  in  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  facts  presented.  And  the  more  truthful 
the  language  we  have  used,  the  more  virulent  the 
denunciations  with  which  our  society  has  been  assailed. 

.  .  .  We  of  the  South  were  formerly  taught  to  believe 
that  slavery  is  a  social,  moral  and  political  evil.  .  .  . 
We  are  now  condemned  for  changing  our  views  on  this 
subject.  It  is  an  omen  for  good  that  we  have  changed 
them.  ...  We  assert,  not  that  slavery  is  a  good  thing, 
but  that  it  is  not  an  evil  thing  which  . . .  must  be  abated. 

.  .  .  Slavery  and  poverty  are  alike  disagreeable  condi¬ 
tions  to  look  forward  to ;  but  in  the  economy  of  nature 
they  appear  alike  indispensable.  ...  So  long  as  we 
regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  it  was  a  prohibited  subject. 
.  .  .  Things  have  changed.  There  are  few  persons  in 
the  South  who  have  not  read  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  .  .  . 
We  may  well  rejoice  at  the  result.  We  can  now  respect 
ourselves.  The  truth  is  rapidly  emancipating  us  from 
the  bondage  of  fear.”  After  discussing  the  sectional 
tension,  he  said:  “We  .  .  .  conclude  that  the  union  of 
these  states,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  our  fair  development.  The  philosophy  of  a 
people  must  concentrate  itself  in  their  metropolis,  .  .  . 
and  all  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  not  there 
represented  must  be  regarded  as  provincials.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  placed  the  metropolis  of  this  Union  be¬ 
yond  the  direct  influence  of  the  slaveholding  power. 
.  .  .  Our  place  in  the  Union  is  provincial,  and  as  such 
our  peculiarities  will  have  to  be  defended,  excused, 
ridiculed,  pardoned.  We  can  take  no  pride  in  out- 
national  character,  because  we  must  feel  that  from  our 
peculiar  position  we  do  not  contribute  to  its  formation. 
...  In  the  Union  we  can  never  enjoy  that  repose  which 
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is  necessary  to  a  healthy  development  of  our  character. 

.  .  .  As  London  was  to  our  fathers,  so  are  New  York 
and  Boston  to  ourselves.  We  can  never  be  other  than 
dependants  and  inferiors  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
live  with  them  on  a  footing  of  political  alliance.  .  .  . 
The  philosophy  of  the  North  is  a  dead  letter  to  us.  .  .  . 
Our  philosophy  has  yet  to  be  developed.  We  cannot 
live  honestly  in  the  Union,  because  we  are  perpetually 
aiming  to  square  the  maxims  of  an  impracticable 
philosophy  with  the  practice  which  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  force  upon  us.  We  cannot  do  ourselves  justice 
so  long  as  the  drag  of  provincialism  is  forever  clinging 
to  our  wheels.” 

If  this  was  too  philosophical  for  the  multitude,  there 
were  plenty  of  zealots  to  simplify  the  message.  Preston 
Brooks,  after  his  assault  upon  Sumner  and  his  resignation 
from  the  House,  exhorted  his  constituents  in  South 
Carolina  in  1856:  “We  have  the  issue  upon  us  now; 
and  how  are  we  to  meet  it?  I  tell  you,  fellow  citizens, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  only  mode  which 
I  think  available  for  meeting  it,  is  just  to  tear  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  trample  it  under  foot, 
and  form  a  Southern  Confederacy,  every  State  of  which 
will  be  a  slaveholding  State.  [Loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.]  I  believe  it  as  I  stand  in  the  face  of  my  maker ; 
I  believe  it  on  my  responsibility  to  you  as  your  honored 
representative,  that  the  only  hope  of  the  South  is  in  the 
South,  and  that  the  only  available  means  of  making 
that  hope  effective  is  to  cut  asunder  the  bonds  that  tie 
us  together,  and  take  our  separate  position  in  the 
family  of  nations.  These  are  my  opinions.  They  have 
always  been  my  opinions.  I  have  been  a  disunionist 
from  the  time  I  could  think.”*® 

A  humble  and  illiterate  response  to  such  harangues 
appears  in  the  prayer  of  a  plantation  overseer,  which 


10.  Lorins  Moody,  The  Deatruetion  of  Xepublieanism  the  Object  of  the  Rebellion 
(2d.  ed..  Borton.  1868).  11. 
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I  transcribed  from  his  journal  on  a  sugar  estate  forty 
miles  down-river  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  highly  in¬ 
dividual  in  spelling,  and  altogether  innocent  of  punc¬ 
tuation  : 

“Thursday  13  June  1861 

“This  Day  is  set  a  part  by  presedent  Jefferson  Davis 
for  fasting  and  praying  owing  to  the  Deplorable  con¬ 
dition  ower  southern  country  is  In  My  Prayer  Sincerely 
to  God  is  that  every  Black  Republican  in  the  Hole 
combined  whorl  either  man  woman  o  chile  that  is  op¬ 
posed  to  negro  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Southern 
confederacy  shal  be  trubled  with  pestilents  and 
calamitys  of  all  Kinds  and  Drag  out  the  Balance  of 
there  existance  in  Misray  and  Degradation  with  scarse- 
ly  food  and  rayment  enughf  to  keep  sole  and  Body 
to  gather  and  o  God  I  pray  to  Direct  a  bullet  or  a 
bayonet  to  pirce  The  Hart  of  every  northern  soldier 
that  invades  southern  soile  and  after  the  Body  has 
rendered  up  its  traterish  sole  gave  it  a  trators  reward 
a  Birth  In  the  Lake  of  Fires  and  Brimstone  my  honest 
convicksion  is  that  every  man  wome  and  chile  that  has 
gave  aide  to  the  abolishionist  are  fit  subjects  for  Hell 
I  all  so  ask  the  to  aide  the  southern  Confederacy  in 
maintaining  ower  rites  and  establishing  the  confederate 
Government  Believing  in  this  case  the  prares  from  the 
wicked  will  prevaileth  much  Amen” 

These  expressions,  whether  calm  or  frenzied — and  a 
hundred  others  might  be  quoted — have  a  representa¬ 
tive  quality  not  the  product  of  a  season  but  of  a  span 
of  time  long  enough  for  a  multitude  to  become  in¬ 
doctrinated  and  grow  strong  in  its  faith.  The  span,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  more  than  a  decade.  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  was  not  a  fire-eater  in  the  consistent  sense,  had 
said  in  the  Senate,  early  1850 : 

“A  large  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  have 
declared  war  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  They 
have  announced  that  it  shall  not  be  extended,  and  with 
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that  annunciation  have  coupled  the  declaration  that 
it  is  a  stain  upon  the  Republic — that  it  is  a  moral  bloc 
which  should  be  obliterated.  Now,  sir,  can  anyone 
believe,  does  anyone  hope,  that  the  southern  States  in 
this  Confederacy  will  continue,  as  time  goes  by,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Union,  to  bear  its  burdens  in  peace  and  war, 
...  if  that  very  Government  is  to  be  arrayed  in  hostility 
against  an  institution  so  interwoven  with  its  interests, 
its  domestic  peace,  and  all  its  social  relations,  that  it 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  their  overthrow?” 

Again  in  the  same  year  he  said  that  the  Northern 
movement  was  “no  longer  the  clamor  of  a  noisy  fan¬ 
aticism,  but  the  steady  advance  of  a  self-sustaining  power 
to  the  goal  of  unlimited  supremacy.”  In  persuasion 
against  this  he  made  earnest  appeal : 

“Then,  Senators,  countrymen,  brethren — by  these 
and  by  other  appellations,  if  there  be  others  more 
endearing  and  impressive  than  these, — I  call  upon  you 
to  pause  in  the  course  which,  pressed  by  an  intemperate 
zeal,  you  are  pursuing,  and  warn  you,  lest  blinded  by 
the  lust  for  sectional  dominion,  you  plunge  into  an 
abyss  in  which  will  lie  buried  forever  the  glorious  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  past,  the  equally  glorious  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  the  present  immeasurable  happiness  of  our 
common  country.  It  is  not  as  one  who  threatens,  nor 
as  one  who  prepares  for  collision  with  his  enemies, 
but  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  invoke  your  fraternal 
feelings  and  guard  you  against  an  error  which  will 
bear  equally  on  us  both ;  ...  it  is  as  an  American  citizen 
that  I  speak  to  an  American  Senate — it  is  in  this 
character  that  I  have  ventured  to  warn  you ;  it  is  with 
this  feeling  that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal.” 

If  this  oratory  was  a  bit  unctuous,  the  sincerity  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  Throughout  the  'fifties  Davis 
denied  that  any  conflict  between  the  sections  was 
irrepressible.  Like  Calhoun,  part  of  whose  mantle  fell 
upon  him,  he  hoped  to  become  President  of  the  United 
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States ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  served  in  that  office 
with  much  better  effect  than  he  did  as  chief  executive 
of  the  Confederacy. 

While  Senator,  Secretary  of  War  and  Senator  again, 
Jefferson  Davis  was  chief  spokesman  of  the  United 
States  army,  advocating  its  improvement  and  enlarge¬ 
ment,  while  the  Free-soilers  and  Republicans,  wanting 
river  and  harbor  appropriations  and  other  local  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  Federal  treasury,  resisted  measures  of 
military  preparedness.  In  our  wisdom  after  the  event 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  man  who  was  to  become 
an  arch-rebel  should  labor  to  prepare  the  means  of  his 
own  destruction,  while  those  who  were  destined  to  use 
that  machine  in  the  ’sixties  opposed  its  improvement. 
But  he  and  they  were  ignorant  of  this  destiny.  More 
than  that,  they  denied  the  prospect  when  some  fire- 
eaters  and  others  foretold  it.  In  the  thought  of  Davis 
and  of  many  others  the  rights  of  the  South  were  so 
clear  and  essential  that  all  rational  men  must  admit 
and  endorse  them.  If  these  rights  were  expounded 
clearly  and  in  firm  but  friendly  tone,  ultimate  denial 
by  the  North  was  incredible. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  long  ago  shuddered  at  the  con¬ 
sequences  “of  the  coincidence  of  a  moral  principle  and 
a  geographical  line.”  But  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
said,  when  celebrating  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  1839:  “If  the  day  should  ever  come  (may 
Heaven  avert  it)  when  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
these  states  shall  be  alienated  from  each  other,  .  .  .  far 
better  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited  states 
to  part  in  friendship  from  each  other,  than  to  be  held 
together  by  constraint.  Then  will  be  the  time  ...  to 
form  again  a  more  perfect  union,  by  dissolving  that 
which  could  no  longer  bind,  and  to  leave  the  separated 
parts  to  be  reunited  by  the  law  of  political  gravitation 
to  the  centre.”  And  Webster,  on  the  celebrated  seventh 
of  March,  said  that,  convinced  that  slavery  was  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  Mexican  acquisitions  by  physical 
geography,  considering  that  “both  California  and  New 
Mexico  are  destined  to  be  free,  ...  I  would  not  take 
pains  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor 
to  re-enact  the  will  of  God.  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot 
proviso  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  reproach.” 

The  doctrine  of  Southern  rights  was  in  essence  that 
the  Community  must  possess  and  be  assured  of 
possessing  control  of  its  own  domestic  regime;  that 
the  South  must  be  and  remain  a  white  man’s  country 
not  menaced  with  the  turmoil  sure  to  come  from  an 
incautious,  extraneous  elevation  of  the  millions  of 
Negroes  out  of  their  necessary  subordination.  This  was 
the  crux,  the  test  in  which  “true”  Southerners  were 
adamant.  Additional,  and  in  some  Southern  opinion 
superfluous,  were  demands  intended  to  test  the  North¬ 
ern  purpose,  most  important  of  these  the  demand  for 
Congressional  sanction  of  slavery’s  territorial  expan¬ 
sion.  To  use  Bledsoe’s  phrase  again,  it  was  a  question¬ 
able  dogma  made  into  a  burning  article. 

This  demand  had  arisen  from  the  mathematics  of 
the  Constitution.  It  had  been  effective  though  com¬ 
promised  in  the  Missouri  struggle,  and  again  in  the 
Wilmot  crisis.  In  1850  the  conditions  changed.  Con¬ 
gress,  while  admitting  California  as  a  free  state  and 
thereby  destroying  the  sectional  equilibrium  in  the 
Senate,  had  organized  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  terri¬ 
tories  without  excluding  slavery  from  them.  On  the 
one  hand  the  Northern  predominance  in  Congress  was 
made  complete;  on  the  other  hand  a  technical  terri¬ 
torial  demand  of  the  South  had  prevailed.  Sundry  other 
vexed  questions  were  settled  in  so  far  as  Congress  could 
settle  them ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  calmed  enough  to  quash  the  fire-eaters’ 
projects.  But  the  doctrine  of  Southern  rights  had  been 
completely  formulated,  and  its  devotees  put  upon  per¬ 
manent  qui  vive. 
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The  lull  in  sectional  clamor  was  not  long.  Abolition¬ 
ists  railed  at  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850,  riots  ob¬ 
structed  its  enforcement,  and  the  Northern  states  be¬ 
gan  to  paralyze  it  by  their  own  “personal  liberty  laws.” 
Uncle  Tom* 8  Cabin  made  an  unprecedented  sensation  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  England  it  was  reported 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing  and  binding  copies  to  meet  the 
British  demand.  In  America  millions  were  put  to  sob¬ 
bing  over  the  noble  victim’s  fate.  A  Southerner  said 
that  Uncle  Tom  was  more  Christlike  than  anyone  short 
of  Christ  himself,  and  if  slavery  produced  him  it  was 
an  accolade  for  that  abused  institution.  But  South¬ 
erners  at  large  were  aware  that  the  world  and  the 
North  were  not  accepting  the  “terrible  book”  in  that 
sense.  The  Whig  party  began  to  break  up,  depriving 
the  Union  of  an  important  cement.  Yet  except  for  a 
new  western  imbroglio  the  prospect  was  not  ominous. 

Douglas  had  sought  for  years  to  promote  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago,  and,  as  a 
facilitation  of  this  as  well  as  for  general  Western  pur¬ 
poses,  to  open  the  Nebraska  region  to  settlement  by 
organizing  a  territory  there.  But  again  and  again 
Eastern  and  Southern  members  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House  had  combined  to  defeat  his  bills.  Douglas  as  a 
Western  spokesman  accepted  the  doctrine  of  “popular 
sovereignty”;  and  as  1853  drew  to  its  end  he  applied 
it  as  a  device  to  draw  Southern  votes  to  Northwestern 
advantage.  Thus  was  begun  the  project  which  took 
form  in  ’54  as  a  bill  to  organize  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  with  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  prohibition  of  slavery  in  that  region.  Most 
of  the  Southerners  took  this  as  a  gesture  of  generosity 
from  the  North;  they  rallied  to  support  it;  and  the  bill 
was  enacted  with  speed.  This  act’s  implications  were 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  but  its  reper¬ 
cussions  were  similar  and  far  more  serious.  If  South- 
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erners  rejoiced  in  this  unexpected  if  slender  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Northerners  by  mounting  thousands  condemned 
it  as  a  breach  of  established  controls,  as  treason  to 
liberty’s  cause,  as  a  calamity  which  must  be  conquered. 

A  contest  of  speed  in  colonizing  voters  in  Kansas 
ensued,  fraud  in  elections  there,  fisticuffs  and  shooting 
affrays  between  Border  Ruffians  and  Jayhawkers,  and 
John  Brown’s  murders  on  Pottawottamie  Creek.  In 
Congress  came  an  almost  equal  hurly-burly,  and  at  the 
polls  a  new  party,  styled  Republican,  committed  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories 
and  laboring  to  solidify  the  North  in  a  phalanx. 

The  South  was  greatly  chagrined  and  alarmed.  Her 
spokesmen  refurbished  their  armor  of  Southern  rights, 
proclaiming  that  under  the  Constitution  slavery  could 
not  be  excluded  from  any  territory  whether  by  Con¬ 
gress  or  the  local  population.  The  Supreme  Court  en¬ 
dorsed  this  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  only  to  embitter  the 
question  instead  of  settling  it.  Union-savers,  mainly 
dwelling  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  country,  had  a  fresh 
task  of  pacifying  the  two  extremes.  Virginia,  whose 
role  had  long  been  placative  and  mediatory,  had  her 
own  people  profoundly  stirred  by  John  Brown’s  on¬ 
slaught  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  by  Northern  sympathy 
for  that  fanatic’s  fate. 

Meanwhile  in  the  decade’s  middle  and  later  years, 
appeals  were  cogent  for  the  South  to  consolidate  its 
own  strength  and  seize  firmer  control  of  its  own 
destiny.  A  series  of  annual  gatherings,  instituted 
initially  to  discuss  business  questions  and  styled  com¬ 
mercial  conventions,  was  caught  up  for  politico-section¬ 
al  purposes.  In  their  agenda  the  promotion  of  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  was  mingled  with  advocacy  that 
Southern  youths  be  sent  only  to  Southern  colleges,  free 
from  infection  by  Northern  social  heresies;  that  text¬ 
books  of  Southern  tone  be  prepared  and  published  for 
the  same  sectionally  patriotic  purpose ;  that  the  South 
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patronize  Southern  manufactures  and  watering-places, 
to  diminish  Northern  profits  and  increase  home  re¬ 
sources  and  solidarity;  that  Cuba  be  annexed  and  the 
African  slave  trade  reopened ;  and  that  the  Southern 
forts  be  strengthened. 

Though  more  or  less  endorsed  by  press  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  these  projects  mostly  came  to  naught.  As  to 
text-books,  the  single  response  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  is  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  D.  H.  Hill,  then  a 
professor  in  a  North  Carolina  college  and  afterward 
a  Confederate  officer  of  high  rank.  Among  its  prob¬ 
lems  is  this:  “A  Yankee  mixes  a  certain  number  of 
wooden  nutmegs,  which  cost  him  cent  apiece,  with 
a  quantity  of  real  nutmegs,  worth  4  cents  apiece,  and 
sells  the  whole  assortment  for  $44;  and  gains  $3.75 
by  the  fraud.  How  many  wooden  nutmegs  were 
there?”  And  this:  The  Buena  Vista  battlefield  is  6V^ 
miles  from  Saltillo.  “Two  Indiana  volunteers  ran  away 
from  the  battle  at  the  same  time;  one  ran  half  a  mile 
faster  than  the  other,  and  reached  Saltillo  5  minutes 
and  54  6/11  seconds  sooner  than  the  other.  Required, 
their  respective  rates  of  travel.”  The  answer,  if  you 
care  to  know  it,  is  5^^  and  6  miles  per  hour,  which 
are  but  moderate  speeds  for  Indiana  volunteers  in 
flight. 

A  combing  of  the  book  yields  only  nine  other  prob¬ 
lems  having  implications  derogatory  to  the  North  or 
hortatory  to  the  South.  Hill’s  spirit  was  willing,  but 
his  performance  was  weak.  Others  may  have  put  more 
propaganda  into  text-books,  but  presumably  they  did 
not  get  them  into  print,  for  the  Southern  demand  was 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  a  publisher’s  expenditure 
as  against  competing  claims  of  books  which  would  not 
be  debarred  from  Northern  use. 

Likewise  the  demand  for  a  reopening  of  the  African 
slave  trade  was  a  forlorn  hope  at  best.  The  main  bulk 
of  the  Southerners  who  discussed  it  expressed  opposi- 
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tion  on  cogent  economic  and  social  grounds;  and  the 
Federal  Congress  was  certain  never  to  repeal  its  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws.  The  question  had  no  value  except  a 
possibly  provocative  one,  to  suggest  to  the  people  that 
here  was  a  thing  which  if  they  should  perchance  want 
they  could  not  get  so  long  as  the  South  continued  under 
the  control  of  the  North.  Yancey,  with  some  other  fire- 
eaters,  fell  in  with  the  project  as  a  mere  means  of 
agitation.  But  the  so-called  commercial  conventions 
became  in  some  degree  discredited  as  meetings  of 
cranks,  condemned  by  their  own  futility.  In  a  measure 
they  contributed  to  keep  the  South  alert ;  but  it  was  in 
the  halls  and  lobbies  of  Congress  and  the  state  legis¬ 
latures,  in  the  press,  on  the  hustings,  and  in  leisurely 
summer  conversation  between  drinks  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  that  the  most  weighty  views  were  expressed 
and  actions  planned. 

It  was  fittingly  in  the  Senate  at  Washington  that 
Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  long  a  watch-dog  of  the 
Federal  treasury  and  a  tribune  of  the  Southern  people, 
answered  his  own  question,  “What  do  these  rebels 
demand?”  They  demanded  that  slave  property  be 
nowhere  prohibited  by  Congress,  and  by  no  authority 
in  any  territory,  but  be  protected  like  other  sorts  of 
property  everywhere  except  in  such  states  as  forbade 
it  by  their  own  laws;  that  abductors  of  slaves  who 
might  flee  from  one  state  to  another  be  delivered  up 
in  the  same  way  as  persons  committing  crimes  against 
other  property,  to  be  tried  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
where  the  crime  had  been  committed;  that  fugitive 
slaves  be  surrendered  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress, 
without  obstruction  of  laws  in  any  state  into  which 
they  might  flee;  and  that  Congress  legislate  efficiently 
to  punish  persons  in  any  state  who  should  abet  invasion 
or  insurrection  in  any  other  state.  “We  demand  these 
five  propositions.  .  .  .  Take  them  in  detail,  and  show 
that  they  are  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  by 
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the  safety  of  our  people,  by  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice.  We  will  pause  to  consider  them ;  but,  mark  me, 
we  will  not  let  you  decide  the  question  for  us,”  This 
was  Toomb’s  farewell  speech  to  the  Senate.  He  con¬ 
cluded  :  “Restore  us  these  rights  as  we  had  them,  as 
your  court  adjudges  them  to  be;  .  .  .  redress  these 
flagrant  wrongs,  .  .  .  and  it  will  restore  fraternity,  and 
peace,  and  unity,  to  all  of  us.  Refuse  them,  and  what 
then?  We  shall  then  ask  you,  ‘Let  us  depart  in  peace.’ 
Refuse  that,  and  you  present  us  war.  We  accept  it, 
and  . . .  will  trust  to  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  the  God 
of  battles  for  security  and  tranquility.”” 

But  even  Toombs,  declared  at  home  that  he  stood 
ready  to  drink  all  the  blood  that  was  going  to  be  shed 
in  this  crisis.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  North 
would  put  an  imperious  military  veto  upon  a  pro¬ 
gramme  so  much  in  keeping  with  American  precedent 
and  the  gospel  of  self-government,  so  legitimated  by 
state  sovereignty,  so  long  considered,  and  now  support¬ 
ed  by  such  a  multitude  of  conservative  citizens  as  that 
for  Southern  independence. 

11.  Congressional  Globe,  36th  Cong.,  2nd  sess..  267-271. 
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1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
VI 

Wm.  Panton  to  Gov.  MirO^ 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

When  I  wrote  your  Excellency  the  20th  Instant  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  Ship  Mary  which  my  correspondents  have  Sent 
here  with  goods  is  inadequate  to  carry  away  all  my  Peltrie — For 
this  reason  I  am  compelled  to  unload  the  Brigantine  despatch 
commanded  by  Robert  Henderson  who  had  on  board  a  Cargo 
of  Plunk  &  Com  for  the  Islands  and  I  mean  to  employ  Her  and 
the  Ship  Mary  commanded  by  Mathew  Forrest  in  carrying  my 
Skins  to  England — But  as  the  Ship  can  only  receive  200  [Hhhos] 
&  the  Brig  carries  but  little  I  shall  have  from  fifty  to  sixty 
[Hhhos]  of  skins  left  behind  &  and  the  House  of  [J]oyce  and 
Turnbull  who  depended  on  me  for  freight  will  have  an  equal 
quantity  on  hand  being  what  they  have  received  this  last  Summer 
in  payment  of  debts  due  the  former  concern  of  Mess’rs.  Mather 
&  Strothers — 

This  being  my  case  and  as  the  Skins  must  be  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  worm  in  keeping  them  on  hand  another  Summer  I  have  to 
SoUicit  of  Your  Excellency  to  furnish  me  with  a  passport  to  send 
to  New  Providence  for  another  small  vessel  to  come  here  instantly 
to  remove  what  Skins  the  Ship  and  Brig  cannot  take  away  and 
likewise  the  Skins  of  Joyce — And  this  I  entreat  of  you  to  Grant 
from  Your  own  Authority  without  taking  time  to  Consult  the 
Captain  Gen’rl  of  the  Havannah;  the  Season  of  Shipping  being 
far  advanced  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  vessel 
before  it  is  over  unless  Your  Excellency  can  furnish  the  Passport 
immediately. 

It  gives  me  great  pain  to  be  so  troublesome  to  Your  Excellency 
but  You  are  not  insensible  how  much  I  am  dis-arranged  by  the 
present  dispute  betwixt  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  England  &  will 
forgive  me  for  this  intrusion  since  I  cannot  avoid  it  without 
ruining  myself — It  would  be  fortunate  if  the  Captain  Gen’l  has 
granted  the  Salt  Lycence  for  in  that  case  the  vessel  which  brings 
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the  Salt  Could  Carry  off  the  Skins — Let  me  also  entreat  of  Your 
Elxcy  to  furnish  flaggs  of  Truce  for  the  vessels  I  have  in  Port  to 
proceed  with  my  skins  to  England — This  is  indispensable  if  it  is 
War  but  if  You  are  advised  that  peace  is  made  then  the  usual 
Passports  is  all  that  is  wanted  but  be  so  good  as  to  dispatch  them 
here  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Dr.  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  29th  Dec’r — 1790 

His  Excellency  Gov’r  Miro 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Baeon  de  Cabondeletz 

Pensacola  14th  February  1792 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  write  Your  Excellency,  on  the  Instant, 
but  I  have  yet  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  Licences  for  the 
Ships  return  to  England,  which  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Henry  White — The  Ship  Granville,  will  sail  in  two  days,  &  your 
letter  for  His  Excellency  the  Marquess  del  Campo,  I  have  given 
in  charge  to  Captain  French — If  Your  Excellency  has  any  farther 
commands  for  England,  You  will  be  pleased  to  have  them  sent 
here  by  the  20th  of  next  month,  on  which  day  the  ship  Mary  will 
sail  for  London. 

Last  night  the  Brigantine  Eliza,  Edward  Steward  Master, 
returned  from  Havannah  with  a  supply  of  the  articles,  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  from  thence — I  now  wish  to  send  Her  to  New 
Providence,  with  a  Load  of  Com,  which  will  go  in  part  paymeni 
of  the  Nigroes  I  lately  received  by  said  vessel,  from  thence;  and 
as  this  vessel  is  of  too  great  a  draught  of  water  to  be  usefull  for 
the  Trade  at  Mobille,  it  would  be  doing  me  a  favour,  if  Your 
Excellency  would  permit  me  to  Exchange  Her  for  another  of  a 
less  draught  of  water — This  may  be  expressed  in  the  Licence,  which 
I  now  Sollicit  from  Your  Excellency  to  import  a  few  more  Nigroes, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  thought  more  authentick — I  wish 
to  disptach  this  vessel  away  with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  an  account  of  the  Robbery  committed  at  Appalachy, 
to  my  Partner  Mr.  Thomas  Forbes,  in  order  that  he  may  Prosecute 
the  villain  Bowles,^  in  case  he  makes  his  escape  to  New 
Providence — Mr.  McGillivray  went  away  from  this  with  a  deter- 
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mined  resolution  to  bring  him  to  punishment  and  his  ardour  will 
be  increased  when  he  receives  an  account  of  the  Robbery  which 
I  sent  him  by  express. 

I  must  not  hereafter  run  the  risque  at  Appalachy  which  I  did 
hitherto,  being  now  made  sensible  that  I  placed  too  much  Con¬ 
fidence  in  those  Indians,  &  that  I  have  conunitted  an  Error  in 
supposing  their  Savage  nature  capable  of  gratitude  or  that  kind 
&  benevolent  actions  would  secure  their  friendship — However  I 
must  not  yet  condemn  the  whole,  there  were  only  two  Towns  con¬ 
cerned  in  doing  the  mischief  viz  Cowetaws  &  Ossickees — I  shall 
see  what  the  rest  of  the  Nation  thinks  of  the  matter  when  Mr 
McGillivray  gets  amongst  them — In  the  meantime  I  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  build  a  store  in,  or  near  the  Fort,  for  to  keep  the  Bulk 
of  my  goods;  from  which,  I  can  withdraw  them  to  the  settlement 
in  small  quantitys  as  they  are  wanted  for  sale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  with  great  respect  Sir 

Your  Excellency's  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excellency  The  Baron  de  Caron  delet 

Wm.  Panton  to  the  Babon  de  Cabondelet< 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

Last  night  Captain  Forrest  returned  from  Appalachy  and 
brought  us  the  news  of  Bowles’s  capture — That  matter  was  very 
well  managed  and  reflects  much  merit  on  those  who  planed  & 
executed  the  enterprize.B 

It  removed  him  from  amongst  his  deluded  followers  without 
spilling  a  drope  of  blood,  and  play  that  adventurer  off  in  his  own 
way. 

Now  that  you  have  got  him  it  behooves  You  take  Special  care 
of  him,  untill  he  can  be  brought  to  punishment,  for,  be  assured 
of  it  that  he  is  an  artfull  plausible  schoundrel,  who  will  make  his 
Escape  if  he  is  not  well  looked  after — I  never  saw  that  Jockey, 
in  my  life,  but  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  his  volubility  of 
speech  can  only  be  equaled  by  his  Empudence  in  uttering  the 
grocest  falsehoods,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  &  which  he  can 
express  with  a  Countenance  so  open  &  composed,  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  truth  to  the  greatest  lies  &  inconsistency’s— deceit 
and  dissimulation  are  the  weapons  in  his  hands  by  which  he  has 
risen  into  Notice,  and  there  is  no  baseness  that  he  will  not  comit 
to  gain  his  point,  &  to  gratify  the  unworthy  malignity  of  Lord 
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Dunmore  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  for  whom  I  suspect  he  only 
acts  as  a  tool  in  this  business — My  time  at  present  does  not  permit 
me  to  enter  farther  into  the  history  of  this  adventurer,  I  must 
therefore  refer  Your  Excellency  to  Don  Andrews  [Armesto] 
Secretary  to  the  Government  &  to  Governor  0  Niell,  (who  are 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  this  hero)  untill  I  have 
more  leisure  to  give  You  it,  if  in  anywise  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  him  to  punishment — The  enclosed  paper  No.  A 
is  a  duplicate  of  Mr.  Leslies  letter  to  me  of  the  9th  Instant  by  which 
Your  Excellency  will  see,  that  the  Indians  were  not  then  restored 
entirely  to  their  Senses,  and  indeed  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  much, 
for  with  the  Taffia  they  got  from  Bowles  at  the  store,  they  had 
been  keept  in  a  continual  state  of  intoxication  for  more  than  a 
month,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  reflection  or  repentance — But  as 
Mr.  Leslie  has  again  got  possession  of  the  Keys  of  the  store,  the 
Indians  will  get  sober,  and  as  Mr  McGillivray  must,  I  am  confldent 
be  before  this,  at  Appalachy,  they  will  be  made  sensible  of  the 
mischief  they  have  committed  &  be  sorry  for  it.  An  Indian  who 
left  the  lower  Towns  lately,  assured  one  of  my  Tradders  who 
resides  on  the  other  side  of  the  [Sc]ambia,  named  John  Millar, 
that  the  chiefs  on  their  return  from  hunting  had  a  meeting  &  on 
hearing  the  talk  read,  they  had  turned  out  in  a  large  Body  to 
proceed  to  Appalachy  to  revenge  the  insult  and  to  punish  Bowles 
&  his  white  guang  who  had  misled  the  Indians  and  committed  the 
mischief — If  that  is  Confirmed  every  thing  before  this  is  restored 
to  its  former  quiet — But  nevertheless,  I  advise  Your  Excellency 
to  send  by  the  Armed  Schooner  to  seize  that  vessel  which  brought 
Bowles’s  Brother  back,  and  which  Mr.  Leslie  mentions  in  his  letter 
of  the  9th  was  ridding  at  Anchor  near  Oakalogany — The  paper 
marked  B  is  duplicate  of  Mr.  Leslies  letter  to  me  dated  10th  of 
March  &  which  Contains  a  full  detail  of  the  Robbery,  and  the 
deceitfull  manner  it  was  accomplished,  and  is  in  answer  to  my 
letter  to  him  dated  the  16th  ulto,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmitted 
to  Your  Excellency  in  my  last — I  have  also  received  duplicate  of 
Messrs  Leslie  &  Forresters  declarations  which  I  do  not  send  Your 
Excellency,  because  Mr.  Rousseaux  carried  you  the  originals,  to¬ 
gether  with  Cunninghams  declaration  But  Bowles  cannot  deny 
the  Robbery  which  renders  these  papers  unnecessary — It  appears 
that  he  makes  his  boast  of  the  action  &  which  he  attempts  to  justify 
by  saying  that  I  had  offered  a  reward  for  his  head — That  I  have 
been  doing  all  I  could  to  open  the  Eyes  of  the  Indians,  that  they 
might  see  the  impositions  he  was  practizing  on  them  is  fact;  but 
that  I  never  thought  his  head  worth  half  the  money  he  mentions 
is  also  true — It  appears  however  that  the  money  would  have  been 
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well  laid  out  had  it  been  applied  that  way,  in  detecting  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  Justice,  a  Robber,  &  a  public  disturber  of  the  peace — The 
orders  I  gave  were  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  directions  which 
I  received  from  Governor  Miro,  &  Your  Excellency;  and  in  doing 
this,  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  and  what  I  am  most  Sacredly 
bound  to  do,  while  I  live  and  am  protected  by  Your  Government — 
It  is  unknown  to  me  whither  he  is  a  British  subject  or  not,  but 
admitting  that  he  is  one,  I  know  not  any  right  that  an  individual  of 
any  nation  has  of  entering  the  territorys  of  another  sovereign, 
to  incite  his  subjects  to  revolt,  and  to  commit  Robberys  and  other 
depredations;  and  all  this  done  without  any  commission  from  the 
Court  to  which  he  pretends  to  belong;  for  altho’  he  has  told  the 
Indians  and  others  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  England,  yet  I  have  never  heard  any  Person  say  who 
understands  to  read  &  write  that  ever  they  saw  the  Commission — 
Endeed  I  am  sometimes  led  to  suspect  that  his  employers  if  he  has 
any  besides  Lord  Dunmore  &  John  Millar^  that  they  are  not  at 
so  great  a  distance  as  England  is — In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  pay  a 
visit  to  his  Major  Cunningham  who  is  in  confinement  and  who  is 
on  the  stool  of  repentance  and  who  may  probably  be  disposed  to 
tell  the  truth — In  the  meantime  I  close  this  letter  which  has  swelled 
already  to  too  great  a  length  with  an  assurance  that  I  am 
Esteemed  Sir 

Your  Excellency’s  Most  Ober  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Pensacola  17th  March  1792. 

6.  John  Hiller,  the  Wealthy  Nassau  merchant,  is  meant  it  seems,  and  not  the 
John  Miller  already  mentioned. 


[Continued  in  the  June,  1938  issue] 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES 
By  Julia  E.  Harn 
I 

Old  Canoochee  Plantation 

We  called  it  “The  Old  Place,”  and  a  beautiful  old  place  it  was, 
that  old  Canoochee  Plantation — in  the  big  bend  of  the  Canoochee, 
the  pretty  tributary  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  and  not  far  from 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  in  southeast  Georgia.  The 
Canoochee  found  its  source  in  the  lower  foothills  of  upper  Georgia. 
In  its  later  course  it  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  larger  river  until 
after  the  latitude  of  Savannah  was  reached,  then  turned  east 
and  joined  the  Ogeechee  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  this  lower 
Canoochee  valley  there  was  just  one  large  landed  estate,  which 
extended  some  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  into  a  forest 
of  long  leaf  pine,  oak,  hickory,  and  trees  of  lesser  growth, — wild 
cherry,  dogwood,  redbud,  and  wild  grape  vines.  It  was  truly  a 
sportsman’s  paradise,  fllled  with  many  varieties  of  wild  game  in 
its  primitive  state. 

This  plantation  had  been  the  home  site  of  the  family  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  Colonial  ancestor,  John  Harn,  had 
come  into  this  favored  region  in  the  late  1740’s,  bringing  with 
him  his  wife,  nine  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  group  of  twenty- 
nine  indentured  servants,  from  his  old  home  in  Scotland.  That 
was  in  advance  of  the  introduction  of  African  slavery  into  Georgia 
in  1749.  Because  of  the  indentured  servants,  this  ancestor,  “im¬ 
migrant”  as  the  original  Colonial  settlers  were  called,  was  able  to 
obtain  a  greater  acreage  of  land  than  was  permitted  under  the 
earlier  land  laws.  The  indentured  servants  were  succeeded  by 
Negro  slaves  in  smaller  numbers,  perhaps,  while  many  of  the  more 
worthy  acquired  land  for  themselves,  and  were  aided  in  becoming 
useful  and  honorable  citizens. 

The  plantation  proper  of  this  Canoochee  estate  comprised  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  landed  area.  The  home  was  located 
about  a  mile  from  the  cove  of  the  river  and  nearer  to  the  high¬ 
way  which  in  a  general  direction  parallelled  the  river.  The  culti¬ 
vated  fields  were  manned  by  Negro  slaves,  no  great  number  of 
Negroes,  just  enough  to  lend  interest  to  the  general  activities  of 
farm  life  where  the  master  was  his  own  overseer  and  rode  his  own 
flelds  to  direct  operations. 

The  place  in  its  nearest  direction  was  twenty  miles  from  Savan¬ 
nah.  The  soil  was  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  farming  that 
was  carried  on.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  was  cattle-raising 
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on  a  large  scale.  It  was  a  general  stockfarm.  Fine  horses,  cattle 
and  even  pedigreed  dogs  were  the  features  of  the  home  life. 
The  big  woods  held  a  wealth  of  the  finest  timber,  always  avail¬ 
able  when  wanted. 

The  original  dwellers  of  the  plantation  had  passed  thru  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  period  just  before,  during,  and  after  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  The  first  John  Ham  was  an  ardent  and  active 
patriot.  The  early  settlers  suffered  much  from  the  Royalists  of 
that  time  as  well  as  from  invasions.  Those  who  committed  de¬ 
predations  against  the  property  of  the  patriots  under  the  claim  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  king  were  known  as  Tories.  The  name  as 
applied  and  those  who  wore  it  were  held  in  contempt  ever  after, 
down  to  the  third  generation. 

But  all  those  troubles  were  now  past.  Ranking  among  the 
gentry  and  financially  independent,  the  old  plantation  family  en¬ 
joyed  prestige  and  material  comforts  beyond  what  was  known  to 
many  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  This,  however,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  neighborhood  friendliness.  Life  was 
peaceful  and  happy,  and  for  the  time  was  untroubled  by  the 
storm  clouds  that  were  beginning  to  show  upon  the  political 
horizon  because  of  the  question  of  State’s  Rights  and  African 
slavery. 

Just  beyond  Canoochee  Plantation  and  extending  along  the 
river,  was  a  somewhat  thinly  populated  district  of  small  farms  and 
settlements.  The  people  of  this  backwoods  were  the  descendants 
of  a  sturdy  British  yeomanry,  who  also  had  come  there  just  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Oglethorpe  period  and  in  advance  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Those  early  settlers  had  left  the  immediate  seacoast, 
and  had  been  lured  into  this  interior  by  the  magnificent  timber  and 
the  abundant  native  grass.  The  river  itself  was  alluring;  beyond 
the  call  of  its  beauty,  it  offered  easy  transportation  to  the  sea- 
coast — an  important  advantage  at  that  time  when  there  were  few 
if  any  roads  into  the  wilderness.  The  small  farms  as  established 
were  in  a  lesser  way  the  replica  of  the  larger  plantation  in  the 
variety  of  its  activities, — some  general  farming,  large  cattle  raising, 
with  timber  as  an  extra  source  of  revenue. 

Cattle  raising  was  carried  on  by  free  ranges.  It  had  not  yet 
been  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  grazing  of  cattle  on  free 
ranges,  as  in  more  populous  communities.  There  was,  of  course, 
some  regard  given  to  the  ownership  of  lands.  The  public  lands  of 
which  there  were  large  areas,  were  entirely  free  for  grazing;  but 
grazing  on  private  property  was  by  permission,  and  the  grazing 
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did  not  include  any  other  form  of  adoption.  Wild  lands  were 
rarely  posted.  Hunting  of  wild  game  was  without  restriction.  There 
were  certain  ethical  rules  and  a  gentleman’s  agreement  among 
sportsmen  which  all  right-minded  men  were  supposed  to  obey. 
Only  a  purely  wanton  individual  hunted  for  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  wild  life.  If  such  a  one  showed  himself,  he  was  made 
to  feel  the  disapprobation  of  others  and  was  likely  to  be  publicly 
reprimanded. 

Along  the  Canoochee  River  with  its  forests  of  magnificent 
pine,  timber  was  an  important  asset.  For  many  years  Georgia 
“heart  pine”  had  a  name  and  a  prestige  in  the  big  lumber  markets. 
As  confined  to  the  Canoochee  section,  the  business  consisted  in 
the  cutting  and  floating  of  sawmill  logs  to  the  city  of  Savannah, 
where,  because  of  its  excellence,  the  timber  commanded  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  price.  The  route  by  which  the  timber  was  taken  to 
market  was  by  rafts  from  the  Canoochee  into  the  Great  Ogeechee 
River  to  the  sea;  then  up  the  coast  between  the  sea  island  to  the 
city.  This  was  a  much  favored  route  when  the  weather  was 
propitious,  but  in  the  season  of  storms  was  attended  by  great 
hazard.  The  records  show  very  few  fatalities,  but  there  was  the 
ever-present  danger  in  any  rough  weather  of  the  loss  of  the 
timber  and  the  men  being  blown  out  to  sea.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Savannah-Ogeechee  Canal  was  built  to 
eliminate  the  dangers  and  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers.  However,  the  sea  route  had  its  lure  for  men  of  adventurous 
spirit,  and  was  not  wholly  abandoned  by  those  who  rode  the  rafts. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Backwoods  beyond  Canoochee  Planta¬ 
tion  were  a  strong,  upstanding  people,  who  cared  little  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  a  rugged  class,  as  they  had  to  be  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  their  pioneer  life.  Their  descendants  had 
inherited  much  of  that  ruggedness.  These  later  ones  had  not 
greatly  changed  their  mode  of  living,  but  had  continued  in  the 
same  old  routine  handed  down  by  their  forbears.  The  domestic 
regime  was  much  the  same.  Whatever  prosperity  had  come  to 
them  was  not  greatly  evidenced  by  any  improvement  in  their 
home  life.  In  the  near-by  city  of  Savannah  there  was  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  element  who  had  acquired  and  practiced  the  art  of  good 
living.  In  the  city  homes  and  on  the  plantations  there  was  an 
excess  of  negro  servants,  each  of  whom  had  been  trained  to 
render  service  that  promoted  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  masters. 
The  absence  of  Negro  slaves  in  the  backwoods  left  everything  to 
be  done  by  members  of  the  family. 
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The  men  liked  to  count  their  herds,  the  women  counted  their 
poultry  flocks;  and  this  far  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
expected  from  the  lack  of  conveniences  in  their  homes.  The  back- 
woods  people  were  inured  to  their  cheerless  homes;  they  had 
never  known  any  better.  What  had  been  good  enough  for  their 
ancestors  was  good  enough  for  them.  They  lived  much  in  the 
open  and  were  generally  healthy  and  happy.  The  farmers  raised 
at  home  nearly  everything  they  needed  in  the  way  of  supplies, — 
the  cotton  and  wool  for  clothing;  the  leather  for  shoes  was  largely 
produced  on  the  place.  Only  the  better  shoes  and  clothing  was 
bought  in  the  city.  It  was  a  conunon  saying  that  the  farmer 
lived  at  home. 

The  Canoochee  backwoods  was  typical  of  other  sparsely  settled 
interiors  where  the  people  were  of  the  same  original  nationality 
and  had  developed  along  similar  lines.  Throughout  the  early 
Colonial  period  Georgia  had  been  settled  by  groups  of  diverse 
nationality,  each  of  whom  held  rather  closely  to  old  family  tradi¬ 
tions  and  perpetuated  certain  racial  characteristics.  However, 
with  changed  economic  conditions  in  the  new  world,  there  came 
about  in  urban  centers  and  the  more  populous  rural  sections,  a 
gradual  merging  of  interests  that  worked  to  mutual  advantage. 
The  backwoods  people  largely  held  aloof  from  the  changing  in¬ 
fluences.  They  were  independent  and  happy  in  their  own  way. 
They  rather  scorned  urban  ways  and  were  a  law  unto  themselves. 
This  certain  kind  of  independence  may  have  been  a  saving  grace 
to  the  backwoods  people.  Anyway,  it  entitled  them  to  respect. 


^Continued  in  June,  19S8  issue] 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINETY-NINTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  16,  1938. 

The  Ninety-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  Georgia  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  Hodgson  Hall,  at  8:00  o’clock  this  evening. 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  the  President,  presided  and  Chas.  F. 
Groves,  Secretary,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Besides 
members  of  the  Society,  there  were  present  by  invitation  a  number 
of  guests. 

The  President  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Annual  Meeting,  held  February  17,  1937,  had  been  published  in 
the  Quarterly  and  distributed  to  the  members,  and  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  read  them  unless  some  member  present  requested 
that  they  be  read. 

Retorts 

The  following  reports  were  read  and  ordered  made  a  part  of 
the  transactions  of  the  meeting: 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  -  Chas.  F.  Groves 

Librarian  ...  -  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 

Gifts  Committee  -  -  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy 

There  was  also  submitted  a  report  by  George  F.  Hoffman, 
Chairman  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Committee  of  the  Savannah  Historical 
Research  Association. 

These  were  followed  by  the  report  of  the  President,  Judge  A. 
B.  Lovett. 

Election  of  Five  Curators 

There  being  no  other  reports,  the  President  announced  that  it 
would  be  in  order  to  elect  five  Curators  to  serve  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  1941.  He  thereupon  called  upon  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett  was  Chairman,  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  announcing  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  in 
order  to  consider  any  nominations  from  the  floor. 

The  Nominating  Committee’s  report  recommended  the  election 
of  the  following  Curators  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
1941,  or  until  the  election  of  their  successors: 

J.  Randolph  Anderson 
Frank  K.  Boland 
Alexander  A.  Lawrence 
Archibald  B.  Lovett 
Alexander  R.  MacDonell 
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There  were  no  other  nominations  and  it  was  moved  and  second* 
ed  that  those  named  be  elected  as  recommended  by  the  Nominating 
Committee.  The  meeting  authorized  the  Secretary  to  cast  the 
ballot,  which  was  done  and  the  gentlemen  named  were  declared 
elected. 

100th  Anniversary 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Craig  Barrow,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  study  ways  and  means  for 
observing  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Society,  the  committee  to 
report  to  the  Curators  from  time  to  time.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  selection  of  the  committee  be  made  by  the  new  President. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  having  been  disposed  of,  addresses 
were  made  by 

Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter — “The  Great  Savannah  Fire  of  1820.” 

Dr.  Chas.  C.  Harrold — “Georgia  Archaeology  with  Especial 
Reference  to  recent  investigations  in  the  Interior  and  on 
the  Coast.” 

These  addresses,  together  with  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  are  to  be  printed  in  the  March  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

Adjourned. 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  year  ago  this  Society  elected  Leonard  L.  Mackall  as  its 
President.  Before  he  could  begin  the  active  performance  of  his 
duties,  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified,  fatal  illness  over¬ 
took  him.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  membership  since  his 
death  on  May  19th,  last,  when  he  passed  away  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  and  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  officially  announce  his  death. 
He  was  buried  from  his  home  in  Savannah  on  May  21st,  1937. 
An  honorary  escort  from  this  Society  attended  the  funeral. 

All  of  us  realize  that  his  removal  has  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
membership,  on  the  board  of  Curators  and  as  an  officer  that  can 
never  be  filled.  A  memorial  of  appreciation  of  his  long  service  to 
the  Society  was  prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  Curators, 
composed  of  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Chairman,  Judge 
Alexander  R.  MacDonell  and  Judge  Gordon  Saussy,  which  became 
a  matter  of  permanent  record  with  the  minutes  of  the  Curators 
meeting  of  July  14th,  1937.  The  next  issue  of  our  Quarterly  will 
be  devoted  to  the  memory  of  President  Mackall,  and  for  that 
reason  the  memorial  which  will  then  appear  will  not  now  be 
read.  On  May  26th,  last,  I  was  named  President  for  the  balance 
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of  Mr.  Mackall’s  term,  which  expires  with  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Curators  after  this  meeting.  Because  of  pressure  of  personal  and 
professional  duties,  more  exacting  of  my  time  and  effort  than 
ordinarily,  I  have  announced  to  the  Curators  that  I  would  be 
able  to  serve  no  longer  as  President.  I  do  not  want  to  retire, 
however,  without  making  this  public  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
shown  to  me  in  naming  me  President,  even  for  a  short  term,  and 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  officers  and  Curators,  and  to  all 
those  having  official  responsibility,  for  their  uniform  consideration 
and  courtesy  to  me ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  wish  for  the  Society 
continued  and  increased  success  and  usefulness. 

This  is  the  Ninety-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  It 
seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  membership  begin 
now  to  think  of  our  Centennial  next  year — ^to  the  end  that  plans 
may  be  made  for  an  appropriate  celebration  of  that  worthy  event. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  Society  then  will  have  existed  for  one 
hundred  years  is  conclusive  evidence  that  its  creation  was  justified 
and  that  it  has  filled  a  worthy  place  in  our  community  and  in  our 
State.  A  historical  society,  unlike  other  organizations,  makes  no 
great  display  of  its  activities.  Its  duty  is  to  collect  and  preserve 
those  things  which  ought  not  to  be  scattered,  lost  or  destroyed. 
While  it  may  create  little  itself,  it  saves  and  makes  accessible  the 
creations  of  others,  which  though  produced  would  otherwise  soon 
be  forgotten  and  prove  of  little  permanent  value  to  those  whose 
memories  did  not  reach  back  to  the  production.  I  congratulate 
the  Society,  therefore,  upon  its  long  life  and  its  dignified,  useful 
and  quiet  work. 

During  the  past  year  the  officers  and  Curators  have  not  been 
inactive.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  Curators  have  been  held,  at 
which  time  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  reviewed,  considered 
and  directed.  As  reflected  by  the  Treasurer's  report,  the  finances 
are  not  in  bad  order.  There  are  no  unpaid  debts.  There  is  a  cash 
balance,  though  small,  but  that  balance,  with  the  permanent  in¬ 
vestments,  represents  the  difference  between  financial  easiness  and 
financial  embarrassment.  The  membership,  though  not  large,  re¬ 
mains  fairly  constant,  and  new  officers  doubtless  will  soon  consider 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  membership  and  adding  to  the 
income. 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  Curators,  the 
contract  with  the  Savannah  Public  Library  Board,  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Hodgson  Hall  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library,  has  been 
renewed  for  another  year  from  February  1,  1938. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  of  you,  during  the  past  few  months  and 
at  the  present  time,  our  Country  as  a  whole  is  celebrating  the 
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Sesqui-centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A  Commission  known  as  the  United  States  Constitution 
Sesqui-centennial  Commission,  of  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Chairman,  established  under  a  resolution  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  has  general  charge  of  the  celebration. 
The  Commission  is  exhibiting  at  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  historical  collections  relating  to  the  Constitution. 
By  authority  of  the  Curators,  we  loaned  to  the  Commission,  for 
such  exhibition  the  Abraham  Baldwin  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
which  bears  his  autograph  and  pen  and  ink  alterations  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  and  which  is  the  property  of  this  Society.  This  draft  of 
the  Georgia  Deputy’s  copy  of  the  Constitution  has  been  on  display 
in  Washington  since  November  27th,  last,  and  has  drawn  con¬ 
siderable  notice.  It  is  protected  by  insurance  while  away  from 
Hodgson  Hall  and  will  be  returned  to  the  Society  soon  after  the 
first  of  next  month. 

The  Society  has  been  presented  with  a  number  of  gifts  during 
the  past  year,  more  fully  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gifts.  Due 
acknowledgment  has  been  made  of  each  of  these  gifts  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have  not  examined  them  will  do 
so  before  you  leave  the  Hall  this  evening. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  valuable  work  done  at 
Hodgson  Hall  by  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association  in  indexing  old 
newspapers  and  other  material.  These  documents  have  been  made 
much  more  valuable  for  research  purposes  by  the  indexing.  Much 
needed  mending  has  also  been  done  by  the  workers.  Books,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  publications  have  either  been  arranged  in  their 
proper  order  or  re-arranged  and  classified  to  make  them  more 
accessible.  A  partly  trained  W.  P.  A.  assistant  has  relieved  Mrs. 
Floyd  to  some  extent  in  the  afternoons,  thus  enabling  her  to  have 
more  time  for  reference  work.  The  Society  has  been  benefited 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Association  and  these  workers,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  work  will  be  continued. 

The  terms  of  four  Curators  expire  with  this  meeting.  There  is 
a  fifth  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  President  Mackall.  Their 
successors  are  to  be  elected  and  they  will  serve  until  the  year  1941. 
Those  whose  terms  expire  now  are  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Robert 
L.  Foreman,  Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell  and  myself.  A  nomi¬ 
nating  committee,  of  which  Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett  is  Chairman,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Curators  to  nominate  the  new  Curators, 
though  nomination  may  be  made  from  the  floor  also. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  Dr.  Coulter,  the  Editor 
of  our  Quarterly,  and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrold  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
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President  of  The  Society  for  Georgia  Archaeology,  are  present 
this  evening,  and  each  of  them  is  to  favor  us  with  an  address. 
They  will  be  presented  to  you  after  the  business  of  this  meeting 
has  been  transacted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  Lovett, 

President,  Georgia  Historical  Society. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  1,  1938. 
Membership 

February  1 


1938 

1937 

Life  ($100)  . 

.  6 

6 

Sustaining  ($26  a  year) . 

. None 

None 

Contributing  ($10  a  year) . 

_  14 

14 

Members  ($6  a  year) . 

. 266 

247 

Honorary  . 

.  2 

3 

Corresponding  . 

.  1 

1 

277  270 

Cash 

1937 

Feb.  1,  Rjiiiince . %  272.12 

Receipts 

Dues  . $1,600.60 

Sales  .  369.26 

R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund .  90.33  1,960.18 

Disbursements 

Quarterly  . $1,324.60 

Supplies,  stationery  and  stamps .  68.66 

Building  and  Grounds .  63.98 

Salary .  160.00 

Insurance  .  160.00 

Annual  Meeting . .  28.60 

Miscellaneous _  6.41 


$1,781.24 


1988 

Feb.  1,  Balance. 


.$  461.06  $2,232.30 
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Permanent  Fund  Cash 

1937 

Feb.  1,  Balance . $  30.92 

Receipts 

Interest  .  .96 

1938 

Feb.  1,  Balance . $  31.87 

Summary  of  Cash  Balances 
February  1,  1938 

Cash  . $461.06 


Permanent  Fund  Cash .  31.87 

$482.93 

660  copies  of  the  Quarterly  are  published. 

Permanent  Fund  Investments 

$3,000  par  value  C.  of  Ga.  Ry.  Refunding  and  General  6’s,  1969, 
Nos.  3671,  4834  and  4926.  Interest  in  default  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1932. 

Insurance 

The  Insurance  Account  is  unchanged.  $36,000  is  carried  on 
the  building  and  $16,000  on  the  contents. 

Correct; 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary-Treasurer . 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

Mr.  President  and  Members,  Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  for  1937  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  library  at  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  for  reading,  reference, 
and  research.  Statistics  show  a  circulation  of  27,374  volumes;  a 
total  of  3,468  reference  questions  were  answered;  and  there  were 
616  registrations  for  historical  and  genealogical  research  from 
eight  Georgia  cities  in  addition  to  Savannah,  from  fifteen  other 
states,  and  two  foreign  countries.  The  old  newspapers  alone  were 
consulted  227  times.  Workers  on  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Writers’  Project  have  used  the  library  constantly,  as  well  as 
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many  individual  students.  One  young  man  came  for  two  weeks 
and  found  so  much  to  interest  him  that  he  has  spent  the  winter 
in  Savannah. 

The  Society  made  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the  national 
celebration  of  the  Sesqui-centennial  of  the  Signing  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  lending  for  display  in  Washington  Abraham  Baldwin’s 
annotated  copy  of  the  printed  tentative  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
one  of  the  rare  documents  in  the  library.  Other  unusual  items 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  out-of-town  students  and  at  their 
request  photostats  have  been  made  and  forwarded  to  them  of  a 
broadside  printed  by  James  Johnston,  1789;  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Steamship  Chase;  Peter  Gordon’s  view  of  Savannah; 
and  the  whole  newspaper,  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

During  the  year  317  volumes  belonging  to  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  were  cataloged,  bringing  the  total  number  to  3,702. 
We  regret  that  this  is  a  smaller  total  than  reported  last  year,  but 
a  careful  check  leads  us  to  assume  that  an  error  was  made  at  that 
time  in  copying  the  figures.  The  Savannah  Public  Library  books 
at  Hodgson  Hall  now  total  3,505.  About  3,000  on  the  main  floor 
and  in  the  balcony  can  be  located  through  the  old  catalog  and 
1,862  volumes,  mostly  literature,  have  been  classified  and  arranged 
in  the  basement.  These,  together  with  350  bound  volumes  of 
newspapers,  many  sets  of  periodicals,  including  93  received  cur¬ 
rently  by  subscription  and  exchange,  and  a  large  pamphlet  collec¬ 
tion  are  being  consulted  with  increasing  frequency  as  the  library 
becomes  better  known  throughout  the  country. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  large  collection  of  manuscripts, 
Mrs.  Floyd  has  spent  much  time  during  the  year  classifying  and 
arranging  separate  items.  1,339  have  been  finished  to  date.  These 
fill  forty  boxes  and  include  land  grants  and  deeds,  of  which  there 
are  eleven  boxes  covering  the  years  1761-1795,  letter  books, 
diaries,  minute  books,  receipt  books  of  accounts,  James  Habersham 
letters,  Bolton  family  documents,  Whitehall  Plantation  papers, 
Jones  papers,  narrative  accounts,  historical  accounts,  catalogs, 
orations  and  addresses.  Evergreen  Cemetery  ( Bonaventure ) 
records,  Telfair  Academy  business.  Savannah  Library  Society 
matters.  Savannah  Festival  Association  records.  World  War  Com¬ 
munity  Club  papers.  War  of  1812  data,  and  miscellaneous  papers 
1730-1925.  Each  piece  has  been  labeled  and  arranged  chronologi¬ 
cally  in  its  box  and  a  card  record  makes  it  easy  to  locate  any  that 
may  be  wanted. 

The  Savannah  Historical  Research  Association  continued  to 
supervise  the  W.  P.  A.  indexing  project  at  Hodgson  Hall,  which 
employs  about  sixty  people  for  five  days  each  week.  Considerable 
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progress  has  been  made  in  indexing  the  early  newspapers  and 
other  source  material.  One  assistant  has  been  engaged  in  making 
individual  service  records  from  the  Society’s  Confederate  Militarj- 
Records,  muster  rolls,  pay  vouchers,  etc.,  and  this  has  proved 
useful  recently  in  an  unexpected  way,  as  it  seems  that  at  least 
seventy-five  people  have  tried  to  establish  their  claims  to  old  age 
pensions  from  these  records  and  over  half  of  them  have  been 
successful. 

The  constant  handling  of  newspaper  volumes  resulted  in  some 
damage  to  them,  so  the  Association  secured  a  Government  grant 
of  money  for  rebinding  ten  of  them  and  replaced  the  worn-out 
set  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia  with 
a  new  set.  Tom  pages  in  other  volumes  of  the  newspapers  are 
being  mended  by  a  W.  P.  A.  assistant.  This  is  a  very  particular 
work  and  35  volumes  have  been  finished  so  far. 

The  files  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  are  being  kept  up-to- 
date  by  Mrs.  Bullard,  who  has  them  bound  regularly.  The  library 
has  been  enriched  through  gifts  of  96  books,  17  pamphlets,  5 
manuscripts,  and  2  maps,  details  of  which  will  be  given  by  the 
Gift  Committee.  In  turn,  when  the  Louisville  Public  Library  was 
damaged  by  the  flood  and  asked  for  donations  of  books  from 
other  libraries,  the  Society  sent  ten  volumes  of  its  Collections. 

277  letters  were  written  during  the  year  concerning  the  Society’s 
affairs,  49  volumes  of  the  Collections  and  280  numbers  of  the 
Quarterly  were  shipped  as  sales,  gifts,  and  exchanges.  The  sales 
amounted  to  $382.26,  exchanges  were  made  which  resulted  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  Society’s  collection  of  Georgia  Laws,  Senate 
and  House  Journals  by  about  forty  volumes. 

The  library  at  Hodgson  Hall  serves  a  dual  purpose.  The  books 
deposited  there  by  the  Savannah  Public  Library  meet  most  of 
the  calls  for  recreational  reading  and  for  reference  use  by  high 
school  and  junior  college  students  and  the  general  reader.  The 
specialist  turns  to  the  older  material  to  be  found  in  the  Society’s 
own  collection.  While  inquiries  about  local  history  and  genealogy 
far  exceed  any  others,  the  value  of  the  collection  is  not  confined 
to  material  in  that  field.  Favorable  comment  has  been  made  on 
the  length  and  number  of  sets  of  publications  of  state  historical 
societies  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  magazine  files  contain 
much  material  that  could  be  duplicated  with  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
and  the  preliminary  sorting  done  in  the  basement  has  already 
brought  to  light  many  volumes  of  English  literature  which  may 
not  be  available  elsewhere  in  this  section. 

There  is  unusual  interest  shown  today  in  the  contents  of 
Southern  research  libraries.  The  Georgia  Historical  Society  Library 
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is  the  only  one  of  this  type  in  this  part  of  the  state.  If  it  were 
cataloged,  its  contents  would  get  much  wider  publicity  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  could  be  notified  of  rare  and  out-of-print 
items  for  inclusion  in  the  Union  Catalog.  The  General  Education 
Board  has  not  yet  been  persuaded  that  such  a  project  lies  in  its 
held.  If  this  decision  must  be  accepted,  is  there  no  other  way  to 
finance  this  much  needed  work?  If  a  public  spirited  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  could  be  found  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  trained 
cataloger  for  two  or  three  years,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
get  such  unskilled  help  as  she  would  need  from  the  W.  P.  A., 
and  the  result  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
Southern  scholarship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ola  M.  Wyeth, 

February  16,  1938.  Librarian. 


REPORT  OP  THE  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  in  May,  1934,  the  Savannah  Historical 
Research  Association  was  asked  to  sponsor  a  C.  W.  A.  project  to 
provide  data  for  use  in  writing  a  county  history. 

The  Society  agreed  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the 
project  was  started.  Its  name  and  sponsorship  have  been  changed, 
but  the  active  supervision  has  remained  with  the  Savannah  His¬ 
torical  Research  Association. 

This  voluntary,  unpaid  supervision  has  been  performed  by  a 
committee  from  the  parent  society.  This  supervisory  committee 
has  at  different  times  included  the  following:  Mrs.  Marmadukc 
Floyd,  Mrs.  Branch  LaFar,  Mr.  Raiford  Wood,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Linn, 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Floyd,  and  Mr.  Walter  Stillwell,  who  have  labored 
unselhshy  and  without  monetary  reward. 

Of  the  committee  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Ployd  and  Mrs.  Branch 
LaFar  have  done  most  of  the  technical  supervision. 

Practically  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  at  Hodgson  Hall, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  on  the  records  owned 
by  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  Both  the  Hall  and  the  Records 
have  been  generously  loaned  by  them. 

The  project  has  been  in  existence,  with  a  few  slight  lapses, 
since  September,  1934. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  men  and  women  from  the  relief 
rolls,  from  forty  to  eighty  being  continuously  employed. 

The  work  done  has  been  mostly  indexing  proper  names  and 
places,  though  some  abstracting  has  been  done. 
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The  work  has  necessarily  progressed  slowly,  being  thoroughly 
checked  and  rechecked  in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  both  before 
and  after  typing.  This  was  the  more  necessary  because  of  the 
constant  changing  of  the  individuals  on  the  project  and  their 
general  inexperience. 

The  great  mass  of  data  and  the  enormous  detail  handled  is 
almost  unbelievable  to  those  who  haven’t  seen  it,  over  8,000  type¬ 
written  pages  now  being  in  the  hands  of  the  binders,  but  the 
committee  believes  the  results  are  good  and  that  the  work  will 
represent  an  asset  of  value  to  the  research  worker  who  will  be 
privileged  to  use  it. 

The  following  indexes  have  been  completed  and  are  now  being 
bound : 

The  26  published  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia. 

The  3  published  Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia. 

The  newspapers  in  Hodgson  Hall 
from  1763  to  1800 
from  1801  to  1806 
from  1806  to  1810. 

Abstracts  of  Chatham  County  Wills  1817-1827. 

Abstracts  of  Chatham  County  Marriages  1805-1852. 

An  index  to  the  Wills,  Estates,  Administration  and  Lunacy 
Warrants  at  the  Chatham  County  Court  House  is  ready  for  binding. 

The  newspapers  from  1811-1815  have  been  indexed  and  typed, 
and  ready  for  binding. 

The  papers  from  1816-1820  have  been  indexed  and  are  being 
typed. 

The  papers  from  1821-1825  are  indexed,  ready  for  typing. 

The  papers  from  1826-1830  are  being  abstracted  for  indexing. 

The  9  Volumes  of  the  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  have  been  indexed  ready  for  typing. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  is  now  being  indexed. 

Colonel  Telamon  Cuyler  has  abstracted  many  of  the  early 
Georgia  Wills  recorded  in  books  A  and  AA.  These  were  copied 
from  his  abstracts  and  are  being  indexed. 

A  list  of  early  land  grants  is  being  made  preparatory  to 
indexing. 

A  translation  of  the  Salzburger  records  in  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  Collection  has  been  made  and  is  being  abstracted 
for  indexing. 

We  are  making  abstracts  of  the  Confederate  Military  Records 
with  the  idea  of  making  an  index. 

We  have  abstracted  the  burial  records  of  Laurel  Grove 
Cemetery  and  Bonaventure  Cemetery  with  the  idea  of  making 
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name  and  lot  indexes,  together  with  any  special  lists  such  as  Con¬ 
federate  Veterans  or  other  organizations  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  members. 

Over  1,300  manuscripts  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  have 
been  hied,  and  Author  Cards  and  Subject  Cards  made  for  them. 

We  have  established  very  cordial  relations  with  the  State 
Historian,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays,  who  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  set  of 
the  published  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Records,  and  given  us 
typewritten  copies  of  the  16  Candlers  unpublished  manuscript 
Colonial  Records  in  her  department,  and  they  are  being  ab¬ 
stracted  for  indexing. 

She  will  also  furnish  us  with  typewritten  copies  of  any  other 
unpublished  records  in  her  department  which  she  may  have  cause 
to  copy  or  compile. 

Without  the  financial  help  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  sympathetic 
aid  of  Mrs.  Mclntire  this  tremendous  work  would  never  have 
been  started  or  carried  on. 

For  the  W.  P.  A.  Committee  of  the  Savannah 
Historical  Research  Association, 

Geobge  F.  Hoffmann, 

Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  GIFTS  COMMITTEE 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  16,  1938. 

An  unusual  number  and  variety  of  gifts  have  been  received  and 
acknowledged  by  our  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Floyd. 

Notable  among  them  are  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News,  a  continuous  gift  from  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard — 
a  gift  representing  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  so 
generously  provided  by  Mrs.  Bullard. 

Several  bequests  from  friends  have  been  received. 

From  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Minis,  a  former  Curator  of  this  Society,  a 
number  of  books,  curios,  maps,  and  other  things,  for  which 
Mrs.  Minis  has  had  made  silver  plates  describing  each  article, 
which  are  to  be  attached. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  S.  Mackall  the  original  grant 
of  land,  from  King  George  III  which  was  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mrs.  Whitney  has  been  restored,  and  put  into 
good  shape. 

Bequeathed  by  Mr.  William  Ketchum  of  New  Jersey,  a  manuscript 
letter  from  William  Knox  to  James  Habersham. 

Miss  Mary  Ella  Johnson,  a  former  teacher  in  the  public  school 
here,  and  a  very  much  beloved  lady,  bequested  us  a  copy  of 
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the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  translated  in  the  Muskokee 
language,  which  is  said  to  be  very  valuable. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  L.  Caphton,  U.S.A.  offered  to  give  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  Mexican  pottery,  which  we  were  in  no 
position  to  accept,  as  Col.  Caphton  gave  us  no  idea  as  to  the 
size  of  the  piece,  and  we  had  no  place  then  to  display  such  a 
gift. 

Mrs.  Gari  Melchers  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Mackall  gave  “A  Character 
Sketch  of  the  Late  Leonard  Leopold  Mackall,”  a  privately 
printed  edition  of  only  100  copies,  written  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mackall,  which  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  tonight. 

There  are  other  gifts  too  numerous  to  comment  upon.  A  complete 
list  is  attached  to  this  report. 

Committee : 

Mbs.  Gordon  Saussy, 

Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell, 
Richard  M.  Charlton. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
JANUARY,  1937  to  FEBRUARY  10,  1938 

Mrs.  Claudia  McAlpin  Whitney  of  Savannah  and  New  York: 
Original  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  from  King  George 
III  to  John  Williams. 

Caldwell  Woodruff:  Photograph  of  a  Portrait  of  Joseph  Woodruff; 
Caldwell  Woodruff,  “Captain  Ferdinand  O’Neal  of  Lee’s 
Legion”;  “Captain  Aaron  Smith”;  “Captain  James  Arm¬ 
strong” — all  typewritten. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Nash:  Framed  photograph  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Cutter,  Boutwell. 

Bequeathed  by  the  late  J.  F.  Minis:  “Jewish  Book  of  Atonement”; 
pair  of  silver  spurs  (worn  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans) ; 
two  silver  bound  Prayer  Books,  used  at  the  coronation  of  Kings 
Edward  and  George;  McKinnon’s  Map  of  Savannah;  Minis 
Colonial  papers  1768-1793;  Four  bound  volumes  of  Dr.  H. 
Kollock’s  sermons;  Indian  Stone  Relics,  Oriental  Guns,  Pistols 
and  Knives. 

Mr.  Abram  Minis,  Jr.:  Georgia  Gazette,  1790-1791. 

H.  Green:  H.  Green,  The  Reverend  Richard  Fish  Cadle. 

South  Carolina  Society:  Rules  of  the  South  Carolina  Society. 

Iowa  City:  W.  J.  Peterson,  “Steamboating  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
waterway  to  Iowa.” 
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H.  Gilling'ham:  H.  Gillingham,  Marine  Insurance  in  Philadelphia, 
1721-1800. 

City  of  Charleston,  S.  C.:  Year,  book  of  the  City  of  Charleston, 
19S2-SS. 

City  of  Augusta,  Ga.:  Year  book  of  the  City  of  Augusta,  Go.,  1936. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Treadway  of  Chicago:  “Edward  Treadway  and  his 
descendants,”  News  Letter  No.  5. 

Ignatius  Werwinski:  “Pulaski  Memorial  Day.”  (Photostats). 

Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett:  Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett,  “Two  Medical  Martyrs  of 
Georgia  in  1819-1820.” 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Bassett:  Miss  Ellen  M.  Bassett,  “Control  of  Malaria, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  City  of  Savannah.” 

U.  S.  National  Park  Service:  “Glimpses  of  Historical  Areas  East 
of  the  Mississippi,”  by  National  Park  Service. 

W.  R.  Bentley:  Harriet  A.  Bentley,  “The  Old  Military  Road  to 
Lake  George.” 

Smithsonian  Institution:  T.  Mitchelson,  “Fox  Miscellany,”  Bu. 
Amer.  Eth.  Bui.  114. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  A.  C.  Chew,  “Response  of 
Government  to  Agriculture.” 

University  of  Wyoming:  “Grace  Ramond  Hebard  1861-1936.” 

American  Antiquarian  Society:  A  Guide  to  Resources  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Mrs.  Scott  Roundtree:  Record  of  the  Families  of  California 
Pioneers,  Vol.  11. 

U.  S.  Department  ot  Agrriculture :  “References  on  Agricultural 
History  as  a  Field  of  Research.” 

State  Museum  of  Louisiana:  “General  Zackery  Taylor,  The  Louisi¬ 
ana  President  of  the  United  States.” 

William  Ligon,  Jr.:  William  Ligon,  Jr.,  “Ligon  Family  and  Kins¬ 
men  Association.” 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Mclntire:  “Permanent  Census  Tracts  Greater  Sa¬ 
vannah,”  by  the  W.  P.  A.  of  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Research  Association:  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.. 
The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  26  Vols.;  The 
Revolutionary  Records  of  Georgia,  3  Vols. 

American  Philosophical  Society:  “Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and 
printed  Documents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.” 

Officers  of  the  Georgia  Society  for  Archeology:  Map  of  Ebenezer, 
Ga.  (Colored  and  Engraved). 

Bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Ella  Johnson:  The  Gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Matthew  translated  in  the  Muskokee  Language. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard:  6  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News. 
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state  of  Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  Archives,  8th  and  9th  Series, 
36  Vols. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society:  Library  Collection,  Vol.  XXVII. 

U.  S.  Archivist:  Second  Annual  Report. 

Everett  Evans:  Mimeograph  Pamphlet  by  E.  E.  Edwards,  “Refer¬ 
ences  on  Agricultural  History,  as  a  Field  of  Research  and 
Study.” 

Library  of  Congress:  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

J.  D.  Humphries:  J.  D.  Humphries,  “History  of  Admission  to  the 
Georgia  Bar.” 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine:  “Bulletin,  1931.” 

State  of  Iowa:  Ninetieth  Anniversary  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

W.  P.  A.:  Survey  of  Criminal  Court  Procedure  in  Georgia. 

Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett:  V.  H.  Bassett,  “Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  John  F. 
Posey”;  “Voices  from  the  Past”;  “Opening  and  Dedication 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  March  31st,  1914.” 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C.:  St.  Augustine  Record 
(Historical  Restoration  Issue),  July  4th,  1937. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mallory:  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress  19S7,  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway. 

State  of  Georgia:  House  Journals  1937;  Senate  Journals  1937; 
Georgia  Laws  1937;  Georgia  Appeals  Report,  Vol.  55;  typed 
Copies  of  some  Galphin,  Seagrove,  McGillivray  Letters,  1765- 
1824. 

Duke  University:  M.  Wescott,  and  A.  Ramage,  “Checklist  of  the 
U.  S.  Newspapers  in  the  General  Library  of  Duke  University,” 
Parts  5  and  6. 

Bequeathed  by  William  H.  Ketchum  of  New  Jersey:  Manuscript 
Letter  of  William  Knox  to  James  Habersham. 

Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames:  V.  A.  Gardner, 
“History  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America.” 

Mr.  W.  W.  Mackall  and  Mrs.  Gari  Melchers:  W.  W.  Mackall, 
“Character  Sketch  of  the  late  Leonard  Leopold  Mackall.” 

Mr.  Harvey  H.  Wilson:  Framed  Photograph  copy  of  the  supposed 
First  Life  Insurance  Policy  issued  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

George  Hoffman:  A.  H.  VonKolnitz,  “The  Battery  in  Charleston.” 

E.  E.  Edwards:  “Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Agriculture.” 
(Mimeograph  Pamphlet). 

Mbs.  Gobdon  Saussy, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gifts. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  CURATORS 
Savannah,  Ga.,  February  21,  1938. 

A  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  Georgia  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett  in  Savannah,  at  12:00, 
noon,  to-day. 

Present:  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  President,  presiding. 

Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell,  Vice-President, 

Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Vice-President, 

Mr.  Leopold  Adler, 

Mrs.  Craig  Barrow, 

Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett, 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Lawrence, 

Dr.  C.  A.  Linn, 

Judge  Gordon  Saussy, 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth, 
and 

Chas.  F.  Groves,  Secretary. 

Absent:  Miss  Ruth  Blair, 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Boland, 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter, 

Mr.  Samuel  N.  Evins. 

Judge  Lovett  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Chas.  F.  Groves, 
the  Secretary,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Reading  and  Confibmation  of  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curators  held  January  28, 
1938,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Officers 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  next  order  of  business  was 
the  election  of  officers.  Judge  MacDonell  put  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson  as  President,  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  until  the  election  of  his  successor.  This  was  duly 
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seconded  and,  upon  the  motion  being  put  by  Judge  Lovett,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  unanimously  elected  President. 

Judge  Lovett  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Anderson  presided 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  then  nominated.  The  nominations 
were  seconded,  and  upon  vote,  they  were  declared  unanimously 
elected,  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year  and  until  election  of 
their  successors: 

Vice-President  -  -  Alexander  R.  MacDonell 

Vice-President  -  -  -  -  -  Gordon  Saussy 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  -  -  Chas.  F.  Groves 

Librarian  -----  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Editor  ------  E.  Merton  Coulter 

Mackall  Memorial  Number 

Upon  recommendation  of  Dr.  Coulter,  authority  was  granted 
to  furnish  the  sister  of  the  late  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Mrs.  Gari 
Melchers,  of  Falmouth,  Va.,  twenty  copies  of  the  Leonard  L. 
Mackall  Memorial  Number  of  the  Quarterly,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Curators. 


100th  Anniversary  Celebration 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Craig 
Barrow  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  99th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  following  resolution  was  made  by  Mrs.  Barrow  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  it  is  moved  that  the  President  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five  members  in  Savannah  to 
study  ways  and  means  whereby  the  Society  can  in¬ 
crease  its  influence  in  Savannah  and  throughout  the 
State,  that  it  may  perform  as  valuable  a  service  for 
the  next  one  hundred  years  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and 
that  the  committee  make  its  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 
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Chatham  County  Plantations 

For  the  special  committee  appointed  to  pass  on  the  Chatham 
County  Plantations  studies  submitted  by  Miss  Granger,  Mrs. 
Barrow  reported  that  the  committee  considers  the  three  studies 
submitted  to  be  excellent  and  worthy  of  publication,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  if  when  the  series  of  studies  is  completed  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Curators,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  studies  already 
finished,  the  series  be  accepted  for  publication  in  accordance  with 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  Society.  Approved. 

Oglethorpe  National  Trail  and  Parkway 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS  there  is  now  pending  in  the  National  Congress  a 
Bill  by  Representative  Peterson,  of  Georgia,  which  would  provide 
for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Oglethorpe 
National  Trail  and  Parkway,  extending  along  the  Coast  from 
Savannah  to  Augusta,  and, 

WHEREAS  on  February  16,  1938,  there  was  organized  in 
Savannah  the  Oglethorpe  National  Trail  and  Parkway  Association 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  objects  will  be  to  educate 
and  inform  the  people  of  the  Coastal  Section  of  Georgia,  along 
the  Savannah  River  from  Savannah  to  Augusta,  and  to  create  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  above 
named  National  Trail  and  Parkway,  and, 

WHEREAS  the  establishment  of  such  a  memorial  parkway 
would  be  of  interest  to  citizens  of  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  perpetuation  of  Georgia  history. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this  Organization  go 
on  record  as  endorsing  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Oglethorpe 
National  Trail  and  Parkway  Association. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we  lend  our  whole-hearted 
support  to  this  movement  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Peterson,  Member  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  a  copy  to  the  National  Park  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  a  copy  to  the  Oglethorpe  National  Trail  and  Parkway 
Association,  in  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Standing  Committees 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following; 
Standing  Committees  for  1938: 


Finance 

Leopold  Adler 
T,  M.  Cunningham 
J.  R.  Anderson 
A.  B.  Lovett 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter 
Thomas  Gamble 
R.  M.  Charlton 
Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
J.  R.  Anderson 

Membership 

Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 
F.  S.  Mackall 
Dr.  C.  A.  Linn 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Floyd 
Samuel  N.  Evins 
Alexander  A.  Lawrence 


Books  and  Exchanges 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Dr.  V.  H.  Bassett 
Miss  Ruth  Blair 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 
Dr.  C.  A.  Linn 

Gifts 

Judge  Gordon  Saussy 
Dr.  Frank  K.  Boland 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 
Mrs.  Craig  Barrow 

House 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
A.  B.  Lovett 
Miss  Jane  Judge 
C.  D.  Russell 

Grounds 

Mra  B.  F.  Bullard 


Adjourned. 


Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

March  1,  1938 
Life  Members 

Bullard,  Mrs.  B.  F.  •  -  122  East  36th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hyde,  James  Hazen  -  67  Boulevard  Lannes,  Paris  XVI  erne,  France 
Peabody,  Charles  Samuel  -  141  East  72nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*Peabody,  George  Foster  -  26  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Strachan,  H.  G.  -  -  DeRenne  Apartments,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Contributing  Members 

Adams,  Judge  Samuel  B.  -  205  East  Gaston  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
American  Historical  Society,  Inc.  -  -  80-90  Eighth  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  J.  Randolph  -  119  East  Charlton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Blun,  Henry  -  -  Georgia  State  Sav.  Assn.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Comer,  Mrs.  E.  T.  -  -  -  45  East  44th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Gregory,  J.  F.  -  -  -  -  Ford  Farms,  Ways  Station,  Ga. 

Kilpatrick,  Dr.  W.  H.  -  Columbia  University,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lane,  Mills  B.  -  -  -  26  East  Gaston  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Livingston,  J.  K.  -  -  -  3221  Drayton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mills,  Chas  F.  -----  67  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

McCord,  H.  Y.  -  -  1226  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Parsons,  Henry  Kennebunk,  Me. 

Powell,  A.  G.  -  -  -  -  1338  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Semmes,  Mrs.  R.  T.  -  211  East  Charlton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Wessels,  Fred  -  -  601  Blast  Waldburg  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Died  March  6,  1988. 
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Mebibexs 

Abrahams,  E.  H.  -  -  -  Commercial  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Adler,  Leopold  ...  1009  Whitaker  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Adler,  Mrs.  Leopold  -  -  1009  Whitaker  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Adler,  Miss  Olga  ...  1009  Whitaker  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Aiken,  Frank  D.  -  --  --  --  -  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  C.  G.  -  White  Bluff,  R.F.D.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Arkwright,  Preston  S.  -  -  658  Electric  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Arnold,  Robt.  M.  - . -  Columbus,  Ga. 

Asher,  Herren  A.  &  Co.  ....  Behrenstrasse  17, 

Berlin,  W.  8,  Germany 
Atlanta  University  Library  -  273  Chestnut  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Axley,  Lowry  ...  210  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Baldwin,  Geo.  H.  -  --  --  --  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Barrett,  Judge  Wm.  H.  -  --  --  --  Augusta,  Ga. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Craig  -  17  West  McDonough  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Barrow,  Mrs.  Elfrida  -  17  West  McDonough  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Bassett,  Dr.  V.  H.  -  1010  East  Park  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Beck,  Chas.  G.  -  --  --  --  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
Beeson,  Mrs.  J.  L.  -  --  --  --  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Roy  S.  -  -  -  2261  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bessie  Tift  College  -  c/o  R.  L.  Brantley,  Treas.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 
Billington,  Mrs.  Robert  -  118  East  37th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Birmingham  Public  Library  ....  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Blair,  Miss  Ruth  ....  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Boland,  Dr.  Frank  K.  -  -  478  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond,  J.  Sullivan  -  Liberty  Natl.  Bk.  &  Tr.  Bldg.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Boone,  Miss  Elmira  -  -  128  East  Taylor  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Boston  Public  Library  .......  Boston,  Mass. 

Boyd,  Mark  F.  -  -  616  East  Sixth  Ave.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Brantley,  Wm.  G.,  Jr.  -  -  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Brown,  Geo.  M.  -  -  .  40  Muscogee  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bryan,  Shepard  -  924  C.  &  S.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Burroughs,  Mrs.  Rosa  Berrien  -  203  West  Charlton  St., 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Butler,  Col.  John  G.  -  Whitaker  &  St.  Julian  Sts.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Callaway,  Merrel  P.  -  c/o  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 

140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Calhoun,  Dr.  F.  P.  -  -  -  820  Doctors  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Campbell,  J.  Bulow  .....  Box  1498,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Candler,  Judge  J.  S.  -  -  -  -  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carnegie  Library  ........  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Carnegie  Library*  -  Periodical  Room,  4400  Forbes  St., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Library  -  --  --  --  -  Americas,  Ga. 
Cate,  Mrs.  G.  V.  -  -  -  -  901  H  St.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
Catholic  Laymen’s  Association  of  Georgia  -  -  -  - 

-  -  -  -  c/o  Richard  Reid,  Editor,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Charlton,  Richard  M.  -  Savannah  Morning  News,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Chisholm,  Dr.  Julian  F.  -  201  East  Gaston  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Clemence,  Miss  Stella  R.  -  110  Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Coleman,  Dr.  Warren  -  -  876  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  Library  -  Accessions  Dept.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cone,  Howell  -  -  -  329  East  46th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Order  Dept.  ------ 

-  -  -  -  -  326  Superior  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Corbitt,  D.  C.  -  Candler  College,  Puentes  Grandes,  Havana,  Cuba 
Cordle,  Chas.  G.  -  -  -  -  1009  Adrian  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Coulter,  Dr.  E.  M.  -  -  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Coordinate  College  Library  -  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  G.a 

Crump,  J.  D.  -----  -  Broadway,  Macon,  Ga. 

Gumming,  Bryan  -  -  -  -  Marion  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Cunningham,  T.  M.  -  -  26  East  Bryan  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Cunningham,  Miss  Mildred  D.  -  1918  Drayton  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Daily,  R.  P. 

Daniel,  Prof.  J.  W.  W. 
Davidson,  Victor 
Detroit  Public  Library 
Demere,  R.  M. 

Dorroh,  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
duBignon,  Henry  F. 


11  Fahm  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
-----  Macon,  Ga. 
-  -  -  Irwinton,  Ga. 

-----  Detroit,  Mich. 
411  East  46th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
-----  Malvina,  Miss. 
-  -  -  -  Brunswick,  Ga. 


Ehlers,  Chas.  W.  -  c/o  Southern  Reinsurance  Exchange, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Eldredge,  Elwin  M.  -  Morgan  Ave.  &  Devoe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elliott,  Robt.  W.  B.  -  119  East  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  Charles  .  -  -  iig  East  34th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Charles  -  -  118  East  34th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Emory  Junior  College  Library  -----  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Emory  University  -----  Emory  University,  Ga. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  -  --  --  --  -- 

Cathedral,  Franklin  &  Mulberry  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Espy,  Carl  -  -  2  The  Circle,  Gordonston,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Evins,  Samuel  N.  -  The  C.  &  S.  NatL  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Fant,  H.  B.  -  42  Linnaean  St.,  Apt.  12- A,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Flanders,  R.  B.  -  -  History  Dept.,  New  York  University, 

Washington  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fleming,  Wm.  H.  -  -  -  -  Leonard  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  -  -  .  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Floyd,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  -  Hodgson  Hall,  501  Whitaker  St., 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Foster,  Francis  A.  -  -  -  -  -  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
Foreman,  Robt.  L.  -  -  69  26th  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gamble,  Thomas  ...  626  East  41st,  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Gamble,  Thomas  W.  -  -  138  East  49th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

“Dulee  et  decorum  eat  pro  patria  mori” 

Killed,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  Friday,  June  27,  1862, 
Sergeant  Alonzo  Church  Giles,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  of  Company  C,  9th  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers. 

Of  the  many  noble  young  patriots  who  gave  their  lives  a 
sacrifice  upon  their  country’s  altar  on  the  fields  before  Richmond, 
none  were  more  noble  or  more  truly  brave  than  he  whose  name 
appears  above.  He  fell  pierced  through  the  breast  by  a  ball,  while 
gallantly  cheering  his  fellow-soldiers  to  “Stand  up!  don’t  be 
dodging — put  it  into  ’em — you  know  what  you  are  fighting  for;” 
and  thus  sealed  with  his  life’s  blood  his  devotion  to  the  great  cause 
of  the  South — enrolling  his  name  upon  the  glorious  list  of  patriots 
and  martyrs  of  the  South,  to  be  held  in  undying  remembrance; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that  his  name  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  glorious  Muster  Roll  above. 

Devoted  parents  and  admiring  friends,  looked  to  his  future  as 
one  pregnant  with  honor  and  usefulness;  but  while  the  morning 
of  his  life  dawned  so  brightly,  he  was  suddenly  ushered  into  the 
dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Monroe,  Walton  County,  Ga., 
and  was  the  son  of  Jackson  B.  and  Elizabeth  C.  Giles  of  the 
same  place. 

Although  he  has  gone  forever  from  amidst  a  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends,  he  has  left  much  behind  him  from  which  those  stricken 
hearts  my  find  comfort  and  consolation. 

In  his  life  and  character  he  commingled  in  beautiful  harmony 
the  heroic  soldier,  the  warm  friend,  the  self-denying  gentleman; 
but  above  all  sorrow  not  for  him  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  for 
we  have  reasons  to  believe  he  died  at  peace  with  God. 

Purest  of  loving  family  and  devoted  friends,  with  the  tears  of 
a  grateful  people  will  halo  the  grave  and  encircle  the  memory  of 
the  young  hero  who  has  gone  to  rendezvous  to  rest  in  the  place 
where  rest  the  pure,  the  brave  and  good. 

In  the  cold,  damp  earth  we  laid  him, 

E’re  the  forrest  cast  the  leaf. 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  youthful. 

Should  have  a  date  so  brief. 

Ellis. 

Monroe,  Ga.,  August  12,  1862 

Athens  papers  and  Christian  Index  please  copy. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  August  26,  1862. 
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Obituary 

Killed  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  on  Tuesday,  July  1st,  1862, 
Charley  Wade  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Company 
B,  3rd  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers. 

In  the  hour  of  his  country’s  peril  he  went  to  her  rescue;  he 
bared  his  young  bosom  to  a  merciless  foe,  and  a  noble  life  fell  a 
bleeding  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  He  left  his  home 
and  friends  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  although  so  young  to  be 
exposed  to  the  vices  and  temptations  of  camp  life,  he  passed  pure 
and  uncontaminated  through  all,  remaining  unto  the  last  an 
upright,  honorable  and  noble  boy.  For  calnmess,  bravery  and  cool 
deliberation,  he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superior — as  his  officers 
and  friends  testify.  He  was  the  best  of  soldiers  and  the  best  of 
boys,  and  his  conduct  and  conversation  pure  and  faultless.  He 
was  in  the  gallant  Third  in  all  its  fights,  and  nobly  did  his  duty. 
’Tis  sad  to  see  the  young  and  noble,  just  budding  into  manhood, 
cut  down;  but  when  that  manhood  is  so  bright,  with  its  promise 
of  usefulness,  as  was  with  Charley  Wade,  our  hearts  are  con¬ 
strained  to  cry  out,  surely  “Death  loves  a  shining  mark,”  and 
claims  the  brightest  flower  for  its  own.  Yes,  the  kind  Father 
taketh  thee  that  others  may  be  warned  and  be  ready.  In  the  death 
of  Charley  Wade,  Morgan  county,  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
promising  boys,  the  country  one  of  its  bravest  and  truest  de¬ 
fenders,  and  a  widowed  and  sorrow  stricken  mother  the  best  and 
noblest  of  sons. 

(Here  are  omitted  five  lines  of  poetry.) 

A  Friend. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  September  9, 1862. 
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WHO’S  WHO 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Old  South:  Struggles  for  Democracy.  By  William  E.  Dodd. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  312.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $3.76.) 

The  Old  South,  with  the  subtitle  Struggles  for  Democracy,  by 
William  E.  Dodd,  formerly  Professor  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  recently  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany, 
accentuates  the  already  increased  and  intensified  interest  in  the 
study  of  Southern  history. 

Some  idea  of  its  contents  can  be  gained  from  the  titles  of  the 
fourteen  chapters:  “Soil  and  Climate,”  “The  First  English  Settle¬ 
ment,”  “The  Beginnings  of  the  Tobacco  Plantations,”  “Virginia 
vs.  Maryland,”  “The  Dutch  Republic  and  Early  Chesapeake  Bay 
Settlers,”  “A  Coherent  Social  Order,”  “The  Dream  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,”  “The  Asylum  for  Troubled  Consciences,”  “Stuart  Eco¬ 
nomic  Nationalism,”  “The  First  American  ‘Recovery’,”  “The  Alber- 
marle  Overflow,”  “The  First  American  Civil  War,”  “Charles 
Town,”  “The  Emerging  Carolinas.”  Fourteen  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions  of  personalities  and  scenes,  in  addition  to  numerous  detailed 
maps  of  the  regions  treated,  supplement  the  study. 

Dr.  Dodd  delves  deeply  into  the  early  background  of  American 
history,  especially  the  motives  which  prompted  Europeans  to  leave 
home  and  colonize  a  new  continent.  The  geographical  scope  of 
his  treatise  is  confined  largely  to  the  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Carolina  settlements.  Accounts  of  tobacco,  land  grabbing,  religious 
dissension,  and  demand  for  political  and  economic  freedom  consti¬ 
tute  a  basic  foundation  for  the  colonial  civilization. 

The  intangible,  yet  ever-developing  spirit  of  self-government 
is  readily  sensed.  The  reviewer  has  not  heretofore  seen  quite  so 
interesting,  detailed,  and  authentic  a  picture  of  the  daily  life  and 
doings  of  the  Old  South  between  1607  and  1670.  Dr.  Dodd 
describes  the  country  home  and  farm  with  the  crops,  clothes, 
furniture,  and  household  goods  as  vividly  as  if  he  were  a  farmer 
himself,  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  his  surroundings. 

Particularly  fine  is  the  chapter  on  “A  Coherent  Social  Order,” 
in  which  the  author  with  deft,  delicate  touches  cements  or  welds 
together  into  one  articulate  whole  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
forces  which  motivated  the  scheme  of  colonization.  Significant  is 
the  part  played  by  such  men  as  Governor  William  Berkeley — 
America’s  17th  century  dictator,  the  Calverts,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys. 
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Bacon’s  Rebellion,  under  the  title  “The  First  American  Civil 
War,”  gives  the  reader  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
democratic  forces  in  Virginia  such  as  he  has  not  gained  from 
the  traditional  histories. 

With  the  exception  of  four  or  live  typographical  errors,  the 
work  seems  to  be  well-nigh  perfect,  and  may  we  not  hope  that 
The  Old  South  will  provoke  other  productions  of  equal  merit. 

John  B.  Clark, 

Mercer  University. 

Savannah.  Compiled  and  written  by  Savannah  Unit,  Federal 
Writers’  Project  in  Georgia,  Works  Progress  Administration.  (Sa¬ 
vannah:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  208.  Illustrations.) 

This  guide  book  is  the  hrst  in  the  American  Guide  Series  to 
appear  in  Georgia.  It  is  well  organized  and  well  written  and  can 
be  accepted  as  authorative.  A  book  dealing  with  a  city  of  Savan¬ 
nah’s  historical  background  should  of  necessity  go  much  into 
history — and  so  this  book  does.  It  has  numerous  clear  maps  and 
drawings.  The  book  has  two  main  divisions,  the  city  and  vicinity 
and  the  outlying  regions  down  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Florida 
line.  Every  side  of  the  city’s  past  and  present  is  taken  up; 
significant  facts,  civil  and  military  development,  industry,  trans¬ 
portation,  negro  life  and  history,  the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
newspapers,  styles  of  buildings,  and  so  on.  A  number  of  foot 
tours  are  marked  out  and  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  interest 
on  these  tours  are  given.  There  is  a  good  index  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphy.  This  book  will  prove  invaluable  to  those  who  would  learn 
Savannah  on  the  spot,  and  it  will  be  interesting  reading  to  those 
who  may  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Georgia’s  first  city, 
and  still  its  most  interesting  one. 

A  History  of  Historical  Writing.  By  Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 
(Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1937,  Pp. 
xiv,  434.  13.50.  Frontispiece.) 

A  vast  amount  of  information  has  gone  into  the  composition  of 
this  book,  and  there  has  not  been  constructed  in  any  language  any¬ 
thing  just  like  it.  James  T.  Shotwell  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  History  started  out  somewhat  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  writes  the  present  volume,  but  he  emerged  only  a 
short  distance  beyond  ancient  times.  Here  the  whole  story  of  the 
writing  of  history  is  told  down  to  the  very  present,  and  what  is 
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more  the  spirit  and  philosophy  which  dominated  the  times  is  told, 
whether  they  be  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Humansits,  the  Rational¬ 
ists  or  the  Romantacists.  A  great  many  authors  and  a  great  many 
books  are  mentioned,  but  not  often  do  they  assume  the  forbidden 
proportions  or  characteristics  of  an  encyclopaedia.  Though  this 
book  is  largely  a  record  of  psist  history  writing  and  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it,  yet  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  hestiate  to  record  how  he 
thinks  history  should  be  written  and  what  it  should  contain.  He 
believes  with  James  Harvey  Robinson  that  history  is  “all  we 
know  about  everything  man  has  ever  done,  or  thought,  or  hoped 
or  felt.”  He  also  believes  that  it  is  foolish  to  try  to  write  history 
purely  objectively,  as  if  one  were  trying  to  make  it  as  impersonal 
as  the  multiplication  table.  He  also  believes  that  indolence  is  often 
cloaked  in  the  statement  that  one  should  not  write  until  all  has 
been  found  out  about  the  subject.  In  that  case  nothing  would 
ever  be  written.  This  is  a  wise  book  written  by  a  person  of  rich 
wisdom,  but  Mr.  Barnes  will  find  many  people  who  will  disagree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  history  must  serve  to  explain  the 
present.  If  history  shall  explain  the  past,  it  will  have  done  all  that 
can  be  legitimately  required  of  it.  If  knowing  the  past  explains 
the  present,  which  may  often  well  be  the  case,  then  so  much  the 
better;  but  it  is  fallacious  to  say  that  only  a  record  of  that  part  of 
the  past  that  serves  to  explain  the  present  is  history.  May  not 
knowledge,  like  beauty,  be  a  good  in  itself,  whether  it  be  practical 
or  not? 

Caste  and  CUis8  in  a  Southern  Town.  By  John  Dollard,  Ph.  D. 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1937.  Pp.  602.  $3.50.) 

This  book,  published  for  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  of 
Yale  University,  is  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  that  Institute. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  primarily  historical,  though  it  must  have  a 
great  many  historical  implications,  for  how  could  caste  and  class 
in  a  typically  Southern  town  be  discussed  without  the  negro,  and 
how  could  the  negro  be  investigated  without  frequent  reference 
to  his  past  slavery?  This  book  was  written  by  a  Middle  Westerner, 
who  did  his  best  to  divest  himself  of  his  bias  (for  Southerners  are 
not  alone  in  having  a  bias  in  matters  relating  to  the  field  of  this 
study),  and  he  succeeded  on  the  whole  admirably.  He  spent 
months  in  the  Southern  town,  which  he  had  to  leave  nameless  in 
order  to  protect  his  informers,  and  he  came  out  with  a  revealing 
study.  His  first  purpose  was  to  make  a  large  number  of  case 
studies  of  individual  negroes — this  he  did,  but  as  he  proceeded 
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he  saw  that  he  needed  to  broaden  this  work.  So  he  took  in  all 
classes  except  upper  class  negroes  and  lower  class  whites  (there 
were  none  of  the  former,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  latter  would 
have  required  too  much  time).  And  it  should  be  stated  here  that 
he  found  both  negroes  and  whites  divided  into  three  classes:  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  He  found  the  greatest  antipathy  to  the  negroes 
from  the  middle  class  whites.  He  discussed  the  situation  along 
various  lines,  sex,  education,  politics,  religion,  race  prejudice, 
and  so  on.  The  work  is  done  wisely  and  well. 

Western  Lands  and  the  American  Revolution.  By  Thomas 
Perkins  Abemethy.  A  Publication  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Institute  Monograph 
No.  26.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1937.  Pp. 
xvi,  413.  Maps.  $4.00.) 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  image-breaking  book,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  of  the  muck-raking  variety.  It  shows  how  much  of  the 
Revolutionary  activities  ranged  around  and  was  predicated  on  the 
existence  of  vast  tracts  of  ungranted  Western  lands;  and  since 
Virginia  was  the  greatest  owner  and  claimant,  this  study  is  related 
directly  to  that  state.  It  begins  in  colonial  times  when  Virginia 
began  to  look  westward  beyond  the  mountains,  and  it  ends  with 
the  intrigues  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  which 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
government  under  George  Washington  in  1789.  Into  the  story  go 
the  great  speculations  not  only  of  private  companies  but  also  cf 
the  more  ambitious  groups  who  expected  to  erect  new  states  or 
colonies  such  as  Vandalia.  It  stops  too  soon  to  include  the  gigantic 
Yazoo  scheme  of  1796,  though  Georgia  comes  into  the  picture  in 
the  establishment  of  Houston  County  in  the  “Bend  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee”  and  of  Bourbon  County  on  the  Mississippi. 

Professor  Abemethy  has  written  this  book  after  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  documentary  material  not  only  in  America  but 
in  Europe  as  well.  It  seems  that  few  significant  details  have 
escaped  his  industry;  and  in  that  fact  lies  a  certain  difilculty  in 
reading  this  book.  Though  clearly  written,  this  work  carries  an 
almost  encyclopaedic  load.  As  a  reference  work  it  will  be  in¬ 
valuable,  but  as  a  book  to  be  read  through  it  will  appeal  only  to 
the  person  who  is  hungry  for  the  last  shred  of  information  on 
Western  lands  and  their  exploiters.  With  the  great  amount  of 
factual  material  in  this  book,  it  would  be  almost  miraculous  if 
there  were  not  some  slips  by  author,  typist,  or  printer.  A.  D. 
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Candler,  the  editor  of  the  Georgia  records,  is  spelled  Chester  on 
page  288  and  Chandler  on  page  379,  and  George  Mathews  is 
spelled  throughout  as  Matthews.  Such  misspellings  in  no  way 
destroy  the  authority  and  great  solid  worth  of  this  book,  which 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  Professor 
Abemethy  as  an  historian. 

Doctors  on  Horseback.  Pioneers  of  American  Medicine.  By  J. 
T.  Flexner.  (New  York;  The  Viking  Press,  1937.  Pp.  xiv,  370. 
Illustrations.  $2.76.) 

This  is  a  popular  history  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  brought  out  in  the  lives  and  accomplishments  of 
seven  pioneer  doctors:  John  Morgan,  Benjamin  Rush,  Ephraim 
McDowell,  Daniel  Drake,  William  Beaumont,  Crawford  W.  Long, 
and  William  T.  G.  Morton.  The  earliest  work  was  that  of  Dr. 
Morgan  and  the  last  to  pass  from  the  scene  was  Dr.  Long.  The 

contributions  and  ideas  of  these  men  are  well  stated  in  non¬ 

technical  language,  and  their  accomplishments  are  made  evident.  A 
great  deal  of  contention  accompanied  the  development  of  medical 
science.  Morgan  had  his  long-standing  enemy  in  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  and  the  unseemly  contest  over  the  first  discoverer  and 
user  of  an  anaesthesia  is  still  simmering.  Mr.  Flexner,  who  began 
his  career  as  a  newspaper  man  and  is  now  a  writer  of  fiction 
and  biography,  gives  a  judicious  treatment  of  the  anaesthesia 

dispute,  and  ends  it  by  dismissing  Horace  Wells  as  having  done 

nothing  which  Long  had  not  already  done  and  Charles  T.  Jackson 
as  having  done  nothing  at  all.  As  between  Long  and  Morton, 
“The  issue,  then,  is  a  simple  one:  do  we  regard  as  the  discoverer 
of  anaesthesia  the  man  who  first  used  it  or  the  man  who  fir:>t 
succeeded  in  giving  it  to  the  world?”  (p.  351)  Long  did  the 
former;  Morton,  the  latter. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  By  Laura  Thomborough.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1937.  Pp.  xii,  147.  Illustrations.  $2.00.) 

The  creation  and  development  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  has  made  this  book  timely.  It  is  written  by  a  person 
who,  though  not  bom  in  the  mountains,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
her  life  in  the  Great  Smokies.  Miss  Thomborough  writes  of  this 
paradise  of  nature,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  bom  of  a  close 
association  with  it,  on  its  trails  and  in  its  wilder  parts.  She  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  and  the  mountain  people.  She 
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is  another  Horace  Kephart  in  feminine  form.  There  is  not  much 
history  in  this  book,  but  enough  to  give  some  valuable  setting  to 
this  newest  of  the  great  national  parks.  The  mountains  are 
described  in  all  their  moods,  their  fauna,  their  flora,  and  their 
trails  as  well. 

Headlines  in  American  History.  By  Frank  Chapin  Bray.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1937.  Pp.  viii,  311.  $2.00.) 

Slogans  and  catch-phrases  have  played  a  big  part  in  American 
history.  As  rallying  cries  they  have  swayed  presidential  elections 
and  some  have  come  to  be  continuing  everyday  expressions.  A 
compilation  of  them  is  bound  to  be  valuable  to  the  teacher,  the 
student,  or  any  other  person  with  a  common  amount  of  curiosity. 
In  this  present  volume  Mr.  Bray  has  made  a  collection  from  the 
Revolutionary  defiance  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me”  down  through  “Fifty- 
four  Forty  or  Fight”  and  “Too  Proud  to  Fight”  to  the  very 
present  “New  Deal.”  In  some  cases  the  origin  of  the  expression 
is  explained  and  in  every  instance  its  significance  is  given.  Though 
this  book  does  not  include  every  slogan  that  was  bandied  around 
at  some  time  in  America,  yet  it  is  reasonably  complete.  A  few 
expressions  are  included  which  have  attained  no  special  or  wide¬ 
spread  significance,  as  “Death  Sentence”  applied  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  1935. 

The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History.  By  Charles  M. 
Andrews.  Volume  III,  The  Settlements.  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1937.  Pp.  xvi,  364.  $4.00.) 

In  this  the  third  volume  in  Professor  Andrews’  study  of  the 
colonial  period  of  American  history,  he  takes  up  the  story  with 
the  conquest  in  1655  of  Jamaica  by  Cromwell’s  expedition,  and 
he  brings  the  account  down  through  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  the  granting  of 
the  Jerseys  to  John  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the 
setting  up  of  the  eight  lords  proprietors  in  Carolina,  and  the 
development  of  the  proprietary  province  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
volume,  as  indeed  in  the  other  two  volumes  which  have  already 
appeared,  we  have  the  flowering  of  the  brilliant  scholarship  of 
Professor  Andrews.  The  first  volume  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  History  in  1936.  Professor  Andrews  writes  in  a  clear  and 
flowing  style  and  with  the  authority  that  comes  from  a  lifetime 
study  of  the  records  of  our  colonial  life.  The  settlement  of  Georgia 
awaits  its  place  in  a  future  volume. 
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The  Negro  Question  tn  the  United  States.  By  James  S.  Allen. 
(New  York:  International  Publishers,  1936.  Pp.  224.  $2.00.) 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  based  on  a  sensible  summary  and 
interpretation  of  historical  facts.  It  thus  seeks  to  give  the  his¬ 
torical  setting  of  the  negro  today;  but  when  it  attempts  to  give 
the  solution  of  the  negro  question,  it  drifts  off  into  radicalism, 
utterly  impractical  if  not  downright  treasonable.  The  absurdity 
of  the  remedy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  advocacy  of  a  Negro  Republic, 
to  be  made  up  of  a  black  belt  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 


